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‘Readers of “Country Life’ are earnestly 
cched to send a Christmas Gift for the 
Children at the 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN, SHADWELL, E. 


An essential national work for the preservation of child life is maintained 
ia the heart of the East End by Voluntary Contributions. The need for 
upport is now most pressing. Donations may be made to NAME A 
COT as a PERPETUAL TRIBUTE to the memory of a friend or 


relative fallen in the war. No memorial could be more fitting. 


Please Write To-day 


e Secretary, East London Hospital for Children, Shadwell, London, E. 4 


HOME MISSIONS 


In this time of war, it is important to main- 
tain the Church’s Ministry in poor and 
populous parishes, where the wives and 
families of our soldiers are to be found in large 
numbers, and the Clergy are needing the 
continuance of grants hitherto received from 
the Additional Curates Society. 

Office :—21, Great Peter Street, 


London, S.W. 1. 





MAPLE & CO 


The Largest and most Convenient Furnishing Establishment in the World 


FURNITURE 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 
FABRICS BEDDING 


The Best Advertisement is the Recommendation of Satisfied Customers 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W. 1. 
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TYRES 


and 


National War Bonds 


“DUVET”? 
EASY CHAIRS 


are characterised by the 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP, BEST MATERIAL 
THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 
A large selection of EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS can _ be 


inspected at Heward & Sons’ Showrooms, or a SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD AND SONS, Ltd., 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 





PER DOZ. BOTS. 
CARR. PAID. 


CHOICE OLD INVALID PORT . 54/- 
RARE OLD TAWNY PORT . . 60/- 
VERY RARE OLD TAWNY PORT 66/- 
WHITE PORT werv cuoice). . 72/- 


HARVEY & DEARSLEY, Wine Importers 


Empire House, Piccadilly, W.1 and Merchants. 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 





—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 


BRAND’S — UK 
LIKE R O N 
RONUK THE SANITARY POLISH 
WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. F 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. OR ea ee ee 
POLISHING known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
* : : P : Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
In Tin Boxes, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, FLOORS time, and trouble, Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 
or direct from small tins. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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-WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








A MESSAGE FROM THE 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 


LONDON, E. 8. 


Patron ~ ~ HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Accommodation has been provided for over 300 
wounded soldiers—this in addition to caring for 
the health of the men, women and children of 
the civil population in a large and very poor 
district. Will you help us to “carry on” 
during 1918 ? 

Please contribute to our Funds by 

Donation, Subscription or Legacy. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED 


3ankers: GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 
Secretary and House Governor: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN. 




















DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


10,324 
Barnardo Boys 
are 
Fighting 
for You. 





Please remember other 


Sergt. Hickey a Barnardo Boy Barnardo Boys in training. 


recommended for the V. 


£10 


will feed ten Barnardo Boys 
for a month 


His ‘brave deeds are_thrillingly 
described by Lord Beaverbrook 
in “Canada in Flanders,” Vol. 1. 


«*«Cheques payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Bill Fund,” and crossed, 
may be addressed to the Hon. Director, William Baker, M.A., A : 
to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








3,200 !n-Patients. 


Attendances 
last year. 


~~. GNorthern Central Hospital, 


HOLLOWAY, NW. 2. (™ “i27s,2rysesie"""') NEEDS HELP. 
PLEASE SPARE A SHARE OF YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


£5,000 
REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
405 Beds for 
Sick and — 
Soldiers 
Civilian female. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 








LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL. 
1813. WATFORD. 1917, 
(Incorporated as the London Orphan Asylum.) 


A WAR GIFT. 


CHILDREN OF OFFICERS AND WARRANT 
OFFICERS in His Majesty’s Navy and Army killed in 
the War have’ been admitted and are still being received 
into the School WITHOUT ELECTION by Resolution 
approved at the General Court in January, 1915, and the 
Board of Managers are prepared to entertain further 
applications. 

FUNDS ARE MUCH NEEDED to carry out this 


resolution. 





ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Hon. Treasurer. 
HENRY EASTWOOD, Secretary. 


OFFICE: 
3, CROSBY SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 




















THE 


MINE-SWEEPERS’ FUND 


President: THE MARCHIONESS OF MILFORD HAVEN. 


( THE LADY FISHER OF KILVERSTONE. 
LADY JACKSON, 
LADY JELLICOE. 


Hon. Secretaries : 
MRS. ARTHUR THESIGER. MISS SHEENA TENNANT. 





Vice-Presidents : - 


Hon. Treasurers : 
ADM. SIR A. H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. ARTHUR THESIGER, ESQ. 


Care of MEssks. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 1. 


GONTRIBUTIONS are URGENTLY 


required, and should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurers to above address. 























ROYAL LONDON 


OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 


(MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), 
ASKS YOU FOR HELP. 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 1, 


ROBERT J. BLAND, Secretary Superintendent. 








CHRISTMAS 


IS THE 


CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


therefore help 


The Orphan or Unprotected Children 


of our 


SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 1,600 such children. 
Nearly 5,000 children now in its Homes. 
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Gifts gratefully received by 
Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11 





Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to “ Waif and Strays.” 
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The 
BRITISH AND FRENCH COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 


have testified to the great help given to their 
Forces on the Western Front by the Belgian Army. 


Help the 
Belgian Wounded Soldiers 


by sending a generous contribution to the 


BELGIAN RED GROSS 


(Registered under the War Charities Act). 





Hon. Treasurer: 


The Rt. Hon. the LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


48, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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SWAINE. 106, New Bond Street, W 
LADY SMITH. 


Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Frederick E. Smith, K.C., M.P., Attorney-General, Treasurer of Gray’s Inn. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with 

The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being halt an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements mus! be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


A MINOR CRUSADE 
AND ITS SUCCESS 


ITH great and unwonted pleasure, which is 
the more intense because it will be diffused 
among our readers, we are able to announce 
that the cause for which we have pleaded 
incessantly during the last six weeks has 
been won. It was not one of those earth-shaking movements 
which aim at political revolution or the establishment of a 
new religion, but only a simple, practical measure free from 
animus or hostility of any kind and designed to help the 
country in a manner strikingly within the province of CouNTRY 
LIFE, viz., to have the vegetables and cereals needed to feed 
the troops in France grown in proximity to the armies at 
the front. The idea was engendered in the Trianon Gardens 
at Versailles while admiring the skill with which Lieutenan: 
Truffaut was growing millions of seedling cabbages, leeks 
and onions, and forwarding them to the various French 
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army fronts, there to be cultivated and brought on till ready 
for the army cook. Inquiry showed how excellently the 
system worked. It made no extra demand on the actual 
fighting men. A great army must always be accompanied 
by troops of attendants, such as drivers, grooms, stable boys 
and the like, whose work, necessary as it is, leaves many a 
vacant hour in which there is a temptation to loaf about or crowd 
the estaminets. By them the suggestion that spare moments 
should be devoted to gardening was hailed with joy as supply- 
ing change of employment which furnished the best 
relaxation, since it served purposes of the utmost utility, 
it improved the feeding of the troops, relieved the French 
vegetable markets of part of the almost unbearable strain 
on them, and last, but not least, lightened the work of the 
railways. Whoever has waited at one of these level crossings 
while an apparently endless train crawled past will appreciate 
that. 

But surely this would hold equally good of Great Britain ? 
Indeed, it did, but a great deal lies between proving a theory 
and getting it put in practice. ‘‘ An excellent idea,’’ said 
the generals, “but where are we to find the labour?” 
“ Perfectly admirable,” assented the politician, “ but the 
French are in their own country and we are in theirs; how 
can we be sure of getting the use of the land?” And so on. 
Yet the main argument was unassailable. If it was advisabk 
to relieve the French luggage trains of every possible ton, 
it is much more so to lighten the demand on our ships so 
urgently needed elsewhere. Further, what is grown in France 
will save so much being abstracted from the home food supply. 
Nor will our cultivation of vegetables interfere with that oi 
the French. Owing mainly to want of labour our neighbours 
have much territory growing next to nothing. Vegetables 
grown at the front constitute a real addition to the food supply 
of the Allies. 

Fortunately the arguments we advanced were readily 
accepted by the British Government without whose co- 
operation our labour would have proved in vain. We sowed 
and watered, but they brought the idea to fruition. At an 
early stage of the proceedings a partisan was won in Sir John 
Cowans, Quartermaster-General, whose practical sense enabled 
him to grasp the true significance of the movement, and 
when the ground had been prepared, it is only fair to say that 
the prompt decision with which the Prime Minister, on a 
recent visit to France, took the question up with the French 
Ministry, and secured the most cordial and sympathetic help, 
placed the issue beyond doubt. The use of land for the 
purpose of growing both vegetables and wheat was promptly 
and willingly conceded, and at the present moment the 
Controller of Food Production is adjusting and arranging 
details of which we hope to give an account in a subsequent 
issue. 

It would be false modesty to conceal the satisfaction 
felt at the success of this propaganda, and the feeling is 
enhanced by a memory that in promoting it no recourse 
was had to the too common practice of trying to advance a 
cause by blaming and attacking individuals. Our appeal 
was based exclusively on judgment and common sense. 
Its success ought to encourage our American Allies to go 
and do likewise. They might greatly lighten the burden 
of their traffic across the Atlantic—bound under any circum- 
stances to be enormous as soon as they are thoroughly in 
the war—by adopting a similar course. And we need hardly 
insist on it that now is the time to act if vegetables are to 
be obtained next year. 

A further step, an application of the same principle to 
troops at home is now being considered. There is a British 
front at home, where the soldiers are just as much on active 
service as those in France. So far their task has mainly 
been one of waiting, and it must be continued till the time 
for action comes, if it ever does. There is no reason why 
they, too, should not cultivate patches of land and grow 
vegetables for their own consumption. But on this further 
comment must be reserved for our next number. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Smith, 

wife of the Attorney-General, the Right Hon. Sir 

Frederick E. Smith, K.C., M.P., Treasurer of Gray’s Inn. 

Lady Smith, who is the second daughter of the late Rev 

H. Furneaux, was married in 1901 and has two littk 
daughters and a son. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph house 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dire 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T is satisfactory to learn that the movement for increased 

agricultural production by our Armies in France is at 

last taking definite shape. The necessary arrangements 

have been made with the French Board of Agriculture, 

and the military authorities in conjunction with the 
Food Production Department are appointing officials 
to undertake the work. Officers and men _ specially 
conversant with agriculture are to be withdrawn 
temporarily from the Army for the purpose. A start is to be 
made with 20,000 acres, part of which is to be cultivated 
as market gardens, and the remainder used for farming 
purposes. Tonnage is the crux of the war, and it may well 
be that this scheme may prove of vital importance. At a 
low estimate 100,000 acres should produce 600,000 tons of 
foodstuffs during a period of twelve months. The conveyance 
of this tonnage from England to France would absorb 
1,200,000 tons of shipping, as in many cases no cargoes are 
available for the homeward journey. The Prime Minister 
said in his speech on Friday that during the coming year 
we must save tonnage to the extent of 3,000,000 tons on food 
alone. This statement shows the importance of a practical 
scheme which will effect a saving of over a third of this amount. 


OUR readers will be glad to learn that the scheme is so 

highly thought of that steps are being taken to apply 
it to the Army in Great Britain as well. We sometimes 
forget that at home here in Great Britain our soldiers are in 
the same position as those at the front, save that so far 
they have had no actual fighting except what is involved 
in meeting the attacks of aircraft and the casual bombard- 
ments to which undefended coast towns have from time to 
time been exposed. But they remain in this country primarily 
for the purpose of dealing with the German army should it 
at any time attempt a landing. The men, however, are on 
active service and under the rules of active service. It is, 
therefore, just as incumbent on the Government to see that 
they grow vegetables for their own use as it is for the French 
Government to do the same thing in France. By doing so 
they would obviously greatly increase production in this 
country, economise the supplies now being grown by the 
farmers, and, what is of very great importance, save railway 
traffic. We understand that Sir John Cowans, Quartermaster 
of the British Army, has sent round a notification that the 
growing of foodstuffs should be proceeded with forthwith, and 
such an order will, we are sure, be complied with joyfully by 
the troops. 


(GRAY’S INN has always been beloved by Londoners, but 

the delivery of a great speech there by Mr. Lloyd George 
has drawn still more attention to its name and to its 
interesting precincts. The general reader probably remem- 
bers best that very characteristic reference by Charles 
Lamb to the Gardens of Gray’s Inn, which were far 
finer in the days of his youth than in the old days, 
because, as he says, ‘‘ the accursed Verulam Buildings had 
not encroached upon all the east side of them, cutting out 
delicate green crankles, and shouldering away one or two of 
the stately alcoves on the terrace.’’ And still he thought 
them the best gardens of any of the Inns of Court, “ my 
beloved Temple not forgotten.” But there have been from 
medieval times downward few important families in the 
country who have failed to send some at least of their members 
to Gray’s Inn or some other Inns of Court. Gray’s Inn was 
indeed a magnificent staging for the speech which Mr. Lloyd 
George delivered on December 14th. Memories of the great 
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lawyers and statesmen who from time to time have assembled 
in the hall where he dined no doubt helped to inspire his 
glowing periods. It was this consideration that induced 
us to substitute this week for the usual Country Home an 
illustrated description of Gray’s Inn by Mr. Francis Watt, 
than whom no one is more fitted by long association and love 
of what is old to describe its charms. We are sure that our 
readers will welcome this variation of the usual theme. 


SUCH is the reason for giving Gray’s Inn our central space 
to-day. This we mention because, despite the declaration 
of plenitude of future material made in our one thousandth 
number eighteen months ago, we are yet constantly asked 
if we have not come to the end of England’s supply of country 
houses worthy of presentment in these pages. The answer 
to this question is again in the negative. We repeat what 
was then written. We have an ample waiting list; there 
are new subjects in plenty and old friends with new faces— 
a different rendering of places rich in beauty, great in extent, 
manifold in interest. We fully share—may we say that we 
are perhaps in some measure responsible for ?—the catholicity 
of taste now prevailing that does not exclude one worthy style 
from narrow love of another, that sees merit in every variety 
of fine style worthily rendered, that finds particular delight 
in tracing the reasons for and the character of the varying 
phases, the ebb and flow of our native domestic architecture. 
Our field is therefore wide. We are not confirmed Gothics, 
nor exclusive classics. We seek for and eagerly present merit 
in whatever place it may be found, from whatever age it 
may be derived. Thus our field is wide, our harvest ample. 
We have ready for the coming year’s distribution the grey 
walls and picturesque towers of medizval castles, the clustered 
gables and winsome mullioning of Elizabethan homes, the 
pillared fronts and stately grouping of the followers of Inigo 
Jones, the sumptuous interiors of wealthy Georgians, the 
reserved detail and delicate decoration of Robert Adam and 
his school. All this, and also what is excellent in more recent 
years, we promise shall be included in our passing show. 


A. DECEMBER NIGHT. 
These wecping skics, 
Unlit by star or moon, 
Wash out the gold of June 
From memory. 
Not to fulfilment can sad thoughts arise, 
But the sick spirit speeds through time to thee, 
Wan month of promise, February. 


Draw me with thy pale dawns, remote and chill, 
Yet holdirg still 
The hope of those more lovely dawns to be. 
Give me thy tendcrest plec ge— 
The tiny leaflet stirrirg in the hedge. 
And give awakcring birds to me, 
To me who weary for the strain 
Of rapturous notes from ivied window-sill 
Again. 
All desire sweeps on to thee, 
Through the darkness on to thee, 
February, February, Fcbruary ! 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


WE notice that the Managing Director of the Great Western 

Metropolitan Dairies, Limited, in an interview with a 
member of the Press, explained his reasons for the company 
making only one delivery of milk per day. He said that the 
quantity of milk now distributed makes that sufficient and 
stated that “ families with children will get more milk and 
there will eventually be a larger distribution in the poorer 
districts.’ But it is becoming imperative that information 
should be given as to the prime reason for the diminution 
of the milk supply, that is to say, the number of fat cows 
sent to market. Unfortunately, the reporters who are 
answerable for the return of market prices to the Board 
of Agriculture do not classify the beasts. They, for the most 
part, are content to describe the prices given for extra good 
animals. But now and again we come upon an indication 
that dairy cows are being disposed of. At the Gloucester 
Show of Christmas cattle, for instance, cows were sold up to 
£78 5s. per head. At Ipswich on a similar occasion, cows 
were sold for £70 a head. At King’s Lynn on the same date 
cows were sold extremely well. At Llandilo on December 10th 
trade is described as exceptionally fast, especially for young 
cows. At Wellington in Shropshire one farmer sold a bunch 
of eight fat cows at an average of £41 per head, 
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IN Scotland the same thing is going on. At the Fat Cattle 

Sale at Edinburgh, on December 11th, out of 751 cattle 
sold 125 were cows. At Elgin, on the 7th, cows are mentioned 
as being sold. At Glasgow, on the roth, the supply of 675 
Irish cattle included 366 cows and buils. If this sort of thing 
is going on to the extent which seems to be indicated, it is 
evident that no steps taken by dairy companies can possibly 
prevent a milk famine. The Board of Agriculture ought 
to get their returns made so as to show exactly the number 
of fat cows sold at every market in the United Kingdom, 
When this step is taken it will be possible to decide on a 
line of action. 


"THAT the authorities are alive to the danger is made evident 

by the Second Interim Report which has been drawn up 
by the Committee on the Production and Distribution of 
Milk, of which Major Astor is Chairman. In the forefront 
of the “ possible causes which might prejudice the future 
milk supply’ are placed “‘ An excessive slaughter of milch 
cows for beef” and “ A reduction in the number of in-calf 
cows and of heifers.’’ There is a great deal else in this very 
interesting and instructive Report which calls for comment, 
but if only these two items had been named, it would justify 
the conclusion that a severe scarcity of milk is bound to occur 
in 1918-19 unless foresight and statesmanship are shown 
in anticipating and meeting those very great dangers which 
are already looming on the horizon. 


AN extremely interesting Report has been issued by the 
Select Committee of Treasury Control. It is a sign that 
the need for the econcmy we have been preaching since the 
beginning of the war is to some extent being realised by 
those in authority. Everybody that one meets is talking 
and giving instances of avoidable expenditure. At the 
moment the principal theme is that of the responsibilities 
incurred by taking over so many places for governmental 
offices and works. It began with clubs and hotels, and 
continues to extend. Each of these places affords stabling 
for what is apparently an endlessly increasing number of 
officials. And in that way the indebtedness of the country 
is daily increased. No injustice is being done to those who 
plan these schemes in saying that they do not as a rule work 
for the country with the frugality and economy with which 
they would work for themselves. That particular aspect of 
patriotism is not at all in favour just now. Where, for 
instance, is the Government official who, having his petrol 
bought for him, uses it with the judicious care which he 
would exert if the expense fell on his own shoulders ? 


HE result of the Canadian elections is a triumph for Sir 
Robert Borden and the Allied Cause. Sir Robert is at the 
head of a Coalition Ministry comprising virile Liberal leaders 
as well as old Conservative colleagues, and he put everything 
upon the one issue: Shall we Canadians at home desert our 
fighting men in Flanders? Had Sir Wilfred Laurier won, 
the Military Service Act would have bccn repealed, the draft 
of 100,000 men already called up under the system of “ selec- 
tion conscription ’’ ordained by the Act would have been 
dispersed, and General Currie’s four divisions at the front 
would have been left to wither away while a referendum 
of the Canadian people was taken to decide practically the 
same issue as has now been decided by the Canadian elections, 
namely, whether Canada will or will not put her last man 
and her last dollar into the fight for freedom. The unhappy 
feature of the elections is, of course, the isolation of Quebec 
from the rest of the Dominion. Now, more than ever, the 
French-Canadian habitant thinks almost alone of his little 
home, his village church, and his province. It now becomes 
the prime business of Canadian statesmanship so to fashion 
domestic policy that he shall realise also how much he has 
to gain as a citizen of the Dominion and the Commonwealth. 


BIRMINGHAM is taking a line of its own in regard to the 

food question. A scheme is being worked out of a food 
card that will practically be a rationing card. Lord Rhondda 
is said to be in favour of the plan, which is that local authari- 
ties shall be given control of the tea, butter and margarine 
allotted to their area, and that they shall be responsible for 
its distribution. Every householder. will be required to 
register on his card the shopkeeper with whom he proposes 
to deal, and no other will be allowed to supply him. Collective 
cards will be given to households, and individual cards to 
servants and lodgers, while restaurants and eating-houses 
generally will be dealt with on a basis of their own. It is 


very much in keeping with the enterprise for which Birming- 
ham is famous that it should take the lead in this matter, 


. 
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and if the plan works out successfully—as there is every 
reason for hoping it will—other provincial towns will no doubt 
copy the example that is set them. One can easily understand 
that local authorities might dispense with the numerous officials 
who would have to be created to work a central scheme. 


A FINE example of the spirit which has animated Scottish 

progress is to be found in the Report of the Highland and 
District Agricultural Society on the tractor trials recently 
held in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, Glasgow and Perth. 
What a Scottish jury says about novelties of the tractor 
description is well worth attention, because the Scot tempera- 
mentally combines the spirit of bold enterprise with that of 
caution. The makers of the various tractors will do well 
to heed the not unkindly hints of their critics. For example, 
the light tractor is favoured in comparison with the heavy. 
It is the most useful not only for ploughing, but for the 
various other operations of the farm. The only work to which 
it does not appear to be suited is road haulage. For that a 
tractor should be sprung to minimise the vibration caused 
by our hard roads, and springs are undesirable for field work. 
About 30cwt. is the weight suggested. Much attention was 
given to gripping powers, and of the three devices to secure it— 
spikes, bars and spuds—-the verdict went in favour of the third. 
A stout spud of from 3ins. to 4ins. in width and 4ins. to 5ins. 
in length is recommended as the most satisfactory when the 
spuds are so arranged in relation to the circumference of the 
wheel that the full gripping power of one spud or its equivalent 
is always in operation. In point of fact, the practical farmer 
pays more attention to the plough than to the tractor, and 
on this point there are some very interesting comments. 
It was suggested, for instance, that the same plough should 
be made adjustable to a width of from 8ins. to I2ins., although 
it might be very advantageous to have two ploughs adapted 
respectively to each purpose, namely, ploughing on lea and 
ploughing early stubble on stiff clays. On the whole, it is 
one of those critical reports which are admirably calculated 
to help an industry on its way. 


DECEMBER oT, 1917. 
“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem is taken 
And each glad heart 
With running fires of joy that thrill and dart 
Through every vein is shaken. 
Rejoice O Sion’s daughter ! ”’ 


Ring eastward Orwell bells ; 

Across the water 

Your tide of music ebbs and swells 

And ringing, ringing, ringing tells 

Our triumph’s hour. 

O grey and venerable Orwell tower, 

How often watching from your lonely strand 

You marked your sons, bound for the Holy Land 

With eastward setting sail. 

You shall not fail 

This latter day to greet your sons once more 

When they shall come, 

As conquerors but longing much for home— 

Just as their fathers longed of yore. 

But proudly, gladly ring them home again 

(Ah! ring them soon, our weary hearts are fain.) 
MERIEL GRAHAM. 


O little Force that in your agony 
Stood fast till England girt her armour on. 

GATURDAY'S great commemoration at the Albert Hall 

was the sign and pledge that the old Contemptibles 
—the glorious Seven Divisions who fell opposing the first 
rush over France of the savage Huns—are placed in the chosen 
band of immortal heroes. There is nothing more inspiriting 
in the annals of British fighting than their march to the battle- 
field, a music-hall ditty on their lips and invincible valour 
in their hearts, than their raging because again and again 
they had to retreat in accordance with the movement of their 
Allies, their punishing power whenever they got a chance, 
their desperate, grim stand against fearful odds. In their 
graves they may have felt the greatness of the tribute paid 
them which found expression in the loud homage of their 
friends and comrades no less than in Lord Derby’s rehearsal 
of the order of battle and Mr. Balfour’s reading of ‘“‘ Let us 
now praise famous men.” They did, indeed, 

es Sink to rest 
By. all their country’s wishes blest, 
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A DAIRY FARM AND ITS LESSONS 


NTEREST in Brattles, the highly successful dairy farm 

at Brenchley, Kent, belonging to Miss Coats, a daughter 

of the late senior partner in the well known firm of 

J. and C. Coats, cotton thread spinners, centres chieflv 

round two points. One is the proof it affords that arable 
land is capable of carrying more stock than pasture; another, 
the admirable use which is made of liquid manure, which is so 
often allowed to run to waste on the average British farm. 
A visit to Brattles shows how rich it is in lessons for the 
agriculturist. The total area of the farm is 187 acres, and 
the quantity of stock kept on it must constitute very nearly 
a record for farms in this country. There is a dairy herd 
of from 70 to 76 cows, 2 bulls, 7 working horses, of which 
6 are pedigree Shire mares, and annually 2 or 3 foals. At 
present there is only one yearling colt and one filly foal of 
this year. Practically speaking, these animals are all fed 
from the farm. Miss Coats does not require to buy any food 
except cakes, etc., though last year she had to purchase 
66 tons of mangolds, as the crop turned out rather poor. 
This year she expects to have to buy only g tons of straw. 
The crops grown for the year ending September 30th, 1917, 
were as follows. The notes appended to the list are those of 
Miss Coats. 


Crops GROWN FOR YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH, I9I7. 


Tons. 
Kohl rabi off 4 acres ds es oe ae el Ae 80 
Swedes off 6 acres .. a ae os ‘ se 4. Tt0 
Cabbage off 2 acres ae ae ats ane me .. 60 
Green turnips off 54 acres .. as ae Be i ia 6S 
Mangolds off 14} acres a Ss “as a ar .. 460 
Dotal .: ws 785 
Hay cut off 28} acres of meadow grass sie 

a a rae 5, seeds J 

Qrs. 
Winter oats off 254 acres at 6qrs. per acre ae ae can SESS 
Spring oats off 26 acres at 43qrs. per acre ee is ae “ERG 
Total oats +. 268 


The oats are approximate, as I have only threshed 7 acres of winter 
oats, which came out just over 7qrs. per acre, but I know the remainder 
will not come out so well. 

Of the spring oats I have only threshed 6 acres, which came out at 5qr°. 
per acre, but what I have left are not nearly so good, and I think 44qrs. 
will probably be what they will average. 


Total milk produced for the twelve months 41,5964 gallons 


In regard to the production of these crops, the novel 
feature is the utilisation of liquid manure. Very few people 
need to be told how the farmer usually allows this invaluable 
plant food to run to waste. We know one holding—and it is 
by no means exceptional—where the liquid manure from the 
dairy cowshed is allowed to make its way by a ditch into a 
pond and becomes lost altogether as a help to food production. 
On other farms it is the commonest thing in the world to sce 
the black liquid from the dung heap oozing away and be- 
coming lost. 

Dr. Russell, in his paper, originally written for the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and now published as a pamphlet, ‘‘ On 
Making and Storing Farmyard Manure,” says: ‘On many 
farms no proper use is made of the liquid manure ; it simply 
runs down the drain, doing no good service to anyone and 
sometimes much harm.’’ In support of this he refers to a dairy 
farm where a small sewage plant has been erected to decompose 
it, while at the same time considerable annual expenditure was 
incurred in the purchase of stable manure from London. At 
Brattles may be seen the nearest approach that we know of 
in England to the Belgian system of storing liquid manure, 
which Dr. Russell considers the most efficient. The cow- 
shed built by Miss Coats is a wide, airy structure, with 
plenty of room and air and light. The feature about it with 
which we are concerned at present is an arrangement of levels 
by which the slope of one side is opposite that on the other. 
This enables the water which is used to flush the troughs of 
the cows to run down one side performing its task, thence it 
flows down the gutter, cleaning it and helping to carry the 
liquid manure into a drain which leads to a tank outside. 
There is to some extent a dilution caused by this, but we doubt 
if any harm is done. The weaker liquid is more easily assimi- 
lated, and at any rate there is no rain water admitted. Th? 
solid manure is made into a well-compacted heap. As Dr. 
Russell says, the ideal is to have a covered yard or receptacle 
for it; but failing that, no doubt the next best course is to have 
as solid a heap as possible. Old-fashioned farmers did not 
know the theory, but had learned the effect, as in order to 
consolidate the manure heap they were accustomed to run 





their wagons over it. The black water from the one at 
Brattles is conducted into the liquid manure tank. Miss 
Coats makes the following note on it: 


The amount of liquid manure I apply per acre is 1,500 gallons, but, 
until I receive Dr. Russell’s analysis, I am unable to say what this represents 
in nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. Evidently it must mean a con- 
siderable dressing, as the result is extraordinarily good. I am quite sure 
that I could not keep anything like the quantity of stock without it. For 
instance, it enables me to get three really first-rate cuts of clover and rye 
grass for the cows in summer, and very often a smaller fourth cut. 

What I do is to give it all a dressing in February or early March, and then 
cut the seeds in strips of about four rods wide, and as each strip is finished 
run the liquid manure cart over it at once, the result being that by the time 
the first cut is finished, the second cut is ready on the first strip, and so it 
goes on all the summer. 

Were it not for this method of feeding the cows in summer I could not 
keep even half my herd, as my total amount of pasture is seventy-one acres, 
of which I cut at least twenty-eight acres for hay every year; the rest of 
my hay being seeds, of which I have a total of about twenty-four to twenty- 
six acres in each year. 


Her list of feeding stuffs is as follows: 
FEEDING StuFFs BouGHt DuRING THE TWELVE MONTHS FROM OCTOBER Ist, 
1916, TO SEPTEMBER 30TH, I917. 


f 8. ae 
Cake 20 tons at £14 13s. .. wi >. i -- 293 0 o 
Meal 19 _Cé4«, £12 6s. 4d. 33 - iv -- 234 0 0 
Bramis =, £13 se ee 33 169 0 0 
Brewers’ Grains 907 bushels at 6d. a4 ‘ie és 2118 6 
260 i 7d. 4 oe os 7 4E 3 
300 = 8d. ss ne a Io 0 0 
ne +s 1,639 F od. ae es 24 6m 9 3 
Mangolds ro tons at 33s. .. 63 is ea - 16 10 Oo 
Io ie 30S. <. ee ee oe oe I5 0 0O 
10 29S 14 10 O 
20 «5; os ig a 4% as 25-06-06 
7 16 25s 20 0 O 
Total cost of bought food .. ow £887 26> 5 
ARTIFICIAL MANURES BouGut. 

6 tons of superphosphate (30 per cent.) at £5 10s. 7d. 33 6 6 

1 ton of sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent. nitrogen, 
243 per cent. ammonia) sie es I5 10 0 


wn 


2 tons 11cwt. of nitrate of soda at £20 tos. (95 per cent.) 
1 ton fcwt. at £24 Ios. 
20 tons of ground lime 


Nn ts 


tuwomnnsw 
.=) 
Ww > 


£150 14 9 

Here, then, is a sound practical lesson which deserves 
to be taken to heart by every dairy farmer. It should be 
noted that although Miss Coats is obtaining excellent financial 
results, she has not had a very long experience as farmer, 
and in point of fact is, perhaps, rather too prone to look upon 
herself as a learner. It is not a bad fault in an agriculturist. 
We know one of the most successful in Great Britain—which 
means in the whole world—who, instead of thinking that he 
has solved the mystery, says that the longer he lives the more 
does he feel his ignorance about the land he has cultivated 
so long. That is the attitude of the real student in every art. 
Miss Coats began her agricultural career at a small farm of 
thirty-six acres at Fernhurst, near Haslemere, with three 
cows and some of the small deer of the farm. The occupation 
fascinated her and she kept on taking more and more land 
till the modest holding had swollen to one of 250 acres and 
she had built up a fine dairy herd. It will interest other 
owners to know that her method does not consist in rearing 
calves, but that she has been born with the priceless gift 
of an eye for a good cow—an eye, it may be observed in 
passing, that is helped by the use of all her other senses. 
Her father, the late Mr. Coats, recognising the zeal which she 
was putting into farming, in 1907 bought for her the present 
holding, Brattles Manor Farm, Brenchley; and the delight 
and interest of her life are found in making the most of it. 
Our readers are not altogether unfamiliar with the place, 
as some years ago Mr. Horace Hutchinson contributed to 
our pages an account of the manner in which she stubbed 
up thirty-three acres of underwood and grew potatoes with 
great success upon it. She has gone into the business scien- 
tifically from the very beginning, recognising in the first place 
that the basis of a sound understanding is to be found in 
complete milk records. She is a member of the West Kent 
Milk Recording Society, under the supervision of the Board 
of Agriculture, and so can vouch for the correctness of the 
records. In these days a society of this kind is looked upon 
as a necessary authority for milk records. Milk recording 
in the country is likely to be greatly encouraged by the new 
proposal of the Board of Agriculture. This is to start a 
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herd book for dairy cows of any breed, making a condition 
of registration that farmers must belong to a recognised 
Milk Recording Society, and that cows must have given 
8,o00lb. or over before they are eligible for entry. 


MiILk RECORDS 


I milked an average of sixty cows per day during the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1917, but owing to sales and purchases I only have 
complete records of thirty-nine cows, the average of which cows is 7,676lb. 
My best records are as follows : 


lb. 1b. 
Willow.. a -- 8,6394 Jasmine = .. 8,506 
Chestnut A -- 8,022} Crocus sis .. 8,584 
Dewberry aS --  9,5304 Hollyhock .. .. 8,508 
Hazel .. — -- 9,139 Poplar re -. 0,276} 
Stock .. = -- 9,711} Lichen cs ss S27 
Lady Waterlow 10,280} Bullace ote .. 8,906 
Plenty - -+ 9,3734 Lettuce oe .. 9,186 
Sweet William -- 8,305 Orange 10,7244 


The average yield of the herd ranges between 727 gallons 
and 810 gallons. But many of the cows get close up to 
1,000 gallons, and several have exceeded it. Now, it will 
throw a considerable light on the reluctance of dairy farmers 
to go on with milk production if we show the cost of winter 
milk production per gallon, the figures being those supplied 
to Lord Rhondda. 

COST OF WINTER MILK PRODUCTION PER GALLON, 1917-18. 

Cost oF Foop Per Day PER Cow. 


s. d. 
84 lb. of Roots at 15s. per ton .. 5 ee or ea ene 4 
12 ,, ,, Hay at £3 per ton sis -% eee - <x 8 2 
10 ,, ,, Straw at £2 ros. per ton = .< s< 0 28 
10 ,, ,, Wet Brewers’ Grains at od. per siee’ se -. O 2} 
3, ,, Ground Nut Cake at {19 perton .. ae -- 0 63 
3.5, », Mackey’s Dairy Meal at £19 per ton . «>» @ 62 
122 lb. per Cow per day. Total cost of Food.. Bie 1+ 2 St 
Wages per Cow per day .. Be we Ss i ee | 
Rent per Cow per day .. : oe Bo a eee eee « 
Transit of Milk per Cow per any st = as a ie | 
Cash loss and depreciation on Cows per day .. i ce Dire 
Veterinary Expenses, drenches and tonics per day .. c a oF 
Total cost per Cow per day ae f 


Taking the average quantity of milk produced per cow per day at two 
imperial gallons, which is recognised as a very fair average, the actual cost 
of milk per gallon amounts to rs. 9}d. 

The Board of Agriculture considers the cost of feeding dry cows to be 
covered by the value of the calves produced, so I have not calculated this. 
This is accompanied by an explanation of the cost of milk 
transit, which incidentally shows how thorough and complete 
is the system of bookkeeping at Brattles. 


EXPLANATION OF Cost OF MILK TRANsIT. 


I arrive at the cost of transit as follows: 


f s.. a 
5 per cent. Interest on value of two Motor Vans (£600) 
and Churns, etc. (£28 ros.) .. Se ee 16 5 9} 
Depreciation on two Motor Vans and Chutes oe 60 0 0 
Cost of Petrol at Trade Price of 2s. 9d. per gallon, a 
3d. Government Rebate oe - os = 52 10 O 
Cost of Tires, Oiland Grease... oe 2 e 17 10 0 
Insurance of Cars and Motor Driver... a a 18 10 0 
Milk Insurance os é< ~ _ oy oi. 9 2. 


Total cost of transit, making 2d. per gallon on 100 
gallons of milk per day from October 1st to 
April 28th £173 18 33 


In the same way the follow ing - table ‘ighins the entry under 
cash loss and depreciation on cows per day. 


EXPLANATION OF Loss AND DEPRECIATION ON Cows. 


NuMBER oF Cows, INCLUDING Dry Cows, To PRODUCE 100 GALLONS 





Per Day. 

Sixty Cows at £33 6s. 8d. per head ss + > £2,000 
£ os. d. 

5 per cent. on £2,000 for seven months. . 7 a 58 6 8 

5 per cent. Depreciation on the Herd .. os ‘ 58 6 8 

ro per cent. Actual Cash Loss by Cows dying or going 

wrong over and above ordinary depreciation oS 116 13 4@ 

Total actual cost £233 6 8 


My actual cash loss, irrespective of general depreciation on the herd, 
for the corresponding period of 1916-17 was £177. Take the average loss 
at £116 13s. 4d. and the total would bring the cost per gallon to 24d. 

Here are other two tables which, as it were, complete the 
account. 
holesale Milk at 1s. 5d. makes Retailers’ Profit 11d. per gallon 


” ” ” Is. 7}d. ” ” ” 103d. ” ” 
iy IS. od. 7 S py REAeS: ay > bp 
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Many retailers consider they would be doing good business if their gross 
profit was 8d. per gallon. Each 1d. per gallon raises the Retailers’ profits 
per 100 gallons by 8s. 4d. per day, or £2 18s. 4d. per week, the result being 
that retailers during October will be making £8 15s. per week more than many 
of them ask, per 100 gallons; during November, per 100 gallons, they will 
be making £13 2s. 6d. more than many of them ask; and for the remaining 
four months they will be making £8 15s. per week per 100 gallons more than 
they ask. 

The total amount from October 1st to April 30th that they will make, 
over what many of them consider sufficient to pay expenses and make a 
reasonable profit, per 100 gallons will be the sum of £237 14s. 2d., made up 
as follows : 


Pe ee 

For the month of October .. =i a es st O05) we 
ae »» 9, November be ~ re 5 a ae 
i Po ;, December ais a es << 1305 0 
Sool » 9, January as as Ss s« 2365. oO 
unter » oy February ne sis 2% so 35) oO 
eer oy: ES 5 +s bs <6. BO. Si 
Total extra profit per roo gallons 237 142 


These figures are based on the figures issued by the Food Controller, 
allowing retailers to charge for milk 7d. per quart in October, and 8d. per 
quart for the following five months. 


Farmers’ Losses PER MONTH ON Cost OF WINTER PRODUCTION. 


£1 5.8: 

Losses for Octobe: .. ss i - oe a 36 35.0 
» 9, November... aS ie +3 be 2s) 25 (O50 

»> 93 December as = ” ay ee er 
». o ganwary .. ce % Ae i os 6 9. 2 

» » February .. sy ‘s se se Jn See BR 

+5: jp, ss Si ba a ss ss 69 2 
Total losses for winter six months os £86 9 2 


I have taken the above losses on the basis of production being 100 gallons 
per day. 
And, finally, an analysis which shows the cost of milk pro- 
duction, 1916-17. 
ANALYSIS OF REPORT. 
Cost oF MILK PRODUCTION, 1916-17. 


: a ee 
Bought food = Se as Es he is s77 3 8 
Home-grown food 3 a a res yr 780 10 oO 
Total cost of food a 5% = s *s 957 13 8 
Wages < oh 329 5 O 
Interest at 5 per cent. on tiles of tia (£2, su) = 72 18 4 
Proportion of Rent for seven months . Ks - 38 17 I 
Interest at 5 per cent. on value of Steines, etc. (f13¢ 30) 3 15 10 
Depreciation on same at Io per cent. .. 74% © 
Depreciation on Cows at 5 per cent. Ns oe 72.18 4 
Actual loss on Cows by death and going wrong over 
and above 5 per cent. Depreciation Be ae 177 6 © 
Interest on value of Motor Vans, etc. (£628 ros.) ss 16 5 93 
Depreciation of above .. os oe ae 60 0 0 
Cost of Petrol, Grease and Tires eS ae ne os 70. 'o © 
Total cost of milk production a os £2,206 5 <3 
Total cash received for milk .. 


1,619 14 2 


Total cash loss on milk production for the seven 
months from October 1st, 1916, to April 28th, 
nor <. oe “3 . ‘ ae ais £586 11 6 


These figures are produced - us _ the purpose of drawing 
attention to the very serious situation which has arisen with 
regard to milk production. Everybody who is interested 
in the feeding of children and in the reduction of juvenile 
mortality ought to mark and digest these figures. 





TO THE PAST 


We will keep a little feast, to-night when the sun has set, 
With only you and I 
And the Fiddler Memory, who never failed us yet. 


Ihave brought you summer blooms, from a town of drifting snow— 
Feathery green and fire 
Like the wings of lost Desire, who passed us lorg ago. 


Come, as the pale moon comes, with her smile of other days! 
Come, when the fire is lit, 
For the shadows dance to it, and Memory Fiddler plays! 


He shall sound a small, soft tune, from his nook behind the door, 
While the storm beats time outside 
To the breaking of the tide, on a cold, forgotten shore. 
And what of us, the while ?— 

I cannot tell, my Dear 
But the hour will flicker fast, 
And the Fiddler pause at last 


Hush ! till another year. 
Mary ADAIR MACDONALD. 
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THE ISONZO TO THE PIAVE 


THE TRIUMPH OF FAILURE. 


By Dr. JAMEs Murpuy. 





THE DEFENCES 


HE possibility of bringing about a war of movement 

by attacking an entrenched enemy on a mountain front, 

as against the impossibility of achieving a similar result 

on the plain, has lately become a favourite theory with 

a number of military writers on the Continent. The 
Austro-German successes against Rumania and Serbia, General 
Cadorna’s several offensives against the Austrians, and the recent 
onslaught against Italy, are cited as cases in point. Profiting 
by these experiences, it is now widely held that Ludendorff and 
Hindenburg have decided to open the next offensive against 
the Franco-British front, not in the lowlands of Flanders and 
France but along the mountain front farther south. 

As an obvious criticism of this theory it may be said that 
the onslaught against Italy did not produce a battle of move- 
ment, nor did it achieve any strategic results in the larger sense ; 
for a retreat 
which is not 
the result of : 

a previous pe ee oe ; ; 
battle cannot ee ae pe ee 

be said to eee a 
constitute a 
phase in the 
war of move- 
ment. This 
truth lies 
at the root of 
the present 
military situ- 
ation in Italy; 
yet it has 
escaped the 
notice of 
practically all 
who have 
written on 
Italian mili- 
tary events 


since October “THE ISLAND OF THE DEAD” ON THE LOWER PIAVE. 


24th. It will 





Here the Austrian allempt to cross broke down against the heroic Italian resistance 


OF THE BRENTA. 


be worth while to elucidate it here ; for until we grasp it firmly 
we shall never even approach to an understanding of the great 
events that filled the closing days of October and the whole of 
November, continuing to unroll themselves before us up to the 
present. Moreover, we shall otherwise be at a loss to explain how 
it was that an army that appeared to be so badly beaten pulled 
itself together so suddenly and completely thwarted the enemy’s 
purpose just as the Austro-Germans, and many outsiders, thought 
that that purpose was on the point of being fulfilled. 

During the first stages of the Austro-German thrust against 
lialy the illusion was easily created that the Italians were being 
badly beaten and that the enemy was achieving a huge strategic 
victory. As a matter of fact, no battle had been fought, and 
the fact that it was not fought is not due either to cowardice 
or want of discipline in the Italian Army. One of those accidents 
had happened 
which no 
commander 
could have 
foreseen and 
which have 
happened in 
a greater or 
lessur degree 
at one time 
or another on 
several other 
fronts. How- 
ever, aS we 
are not 
allowed to 
openly dis- 
cuss its de- 
tarks at 
present, we 
must pass it 
by and leave 
it to some 
future date 
when the ban 
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of 


censorship will have been removed. 
The great point to bear in mind is that 
the break-through at Tolmino can be 
considered as a strictly military event 
only in its consequences, and these con- 
sequences are part and parcel of the 
Italian retreat. 

At the close of that first week of 
agony I published an article elsewhere 
wherein I stated the paradox that in 
the extent of the Italian retreat lay 
the guarantee of the German failure. 
That failure is now plain on all sides; 
but it is usually attributed to the mag- 
nificent stand on the Piave. The stand 
on the Piave, however, was but the 
dénouement of a great achievement 
that preceded it. And that achieve- 
ment was the successful withdrawal 
from the Carnic and Julian Alps. With 
these premises well in mind we can 
discuss on its own merits the work of 
the Italian Army and its chiefs from 
October 28th up to the present. 

On October 28th the Austro-Germans 
had definitely broken through the Italian 
mountain front from Plezzo to Tolmino, 
and there was no hope of mending the breach there and then. 
The communications of the Second Army were practically cut 
through, so that as an organised military unit it had disappeared 
for the time being. The Fourth Army in the Carnia and Cadore 
and the Third Army on the Carso got the order to retrcat on the 
night of October 28th. It was as if an avalanche had suddcnly 
come down and opened a great gap in the main line. 

Through that gap the Germans tried to pour their forces ; 
but as they did so the gap bcgan to recede. In the chasirg of 
that gap as it receded from Tolmino, gradually growing narrower 
until it was finally closed at Vidor, lics the dramatic interest 
of the military chapter which ended with the cessation of the 
Austro-German offensive between the Brenita and Piave on 
November 26th. 

The spearhead of the invading forces, which had so silently 
and swiftly pierced through the lire, consisted of four army groups 
under the generel command of Von Bulow. The army group of 
Von Krauss, composed of mixed Austro-German elements, had 
pierced the Italian lines on the sector between Rombon and Monte 
Nero. Immediately south of this group, frcm Monte Ncro 
to Tolmino, was the army of Von Stein, also composed of mixcd 
troops. South of Von Stein, amid the network of roads in the 
Tolmino basin, was the group of Von Berrcr, entirely composed of 
Germans. And opposite Globocak was Von Scotti, in command 
of mixed divisions, 

As the retreat commenced these four groups he gan to thrust 
forward into the gap, while Boroevic on the south opened a 
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SHRAPNEL HOLDING BACK THE AUSTRIANS ON THE PIAVE. 


direct attack against the Third Army and Krobatin from the 
Carnia directly attacked the Fourth Army. ‘The stratcgic 
purpose of the Austro-Germans was to cut off the retreat of the 
Fourth Army and take the whole unit captive, while it was 
believed that the flight of the Third Army across the plain of 
Friuli would not come to a halt until it reached the Adige cr 
Po, and thus bring the invaders to the rear of General Pecori- 
Giraldi’s First Army in the Trentino. 

The counter-strategy of the Italians was to avoid any 
engagement until they had joined up their lines. In this country 
there is a fairly clear realisation of how the Duke of Aosta, 
commanding the Third Army, carried out his part of the plar ; 
but nobody has yet dealt at any length with the story of how 
General de Robilant brought his men down from thcir eagle 
nests in the high mountains of the Carnia and Cadore, losing 
scarcely any of them, and leaving behind only his heavicr 
guns, and, of course, nearly all his stores. On November oth 
he was in position between the Brenta and Piave, guarding the 
valley of the Piave whcre it opens into the plain, that is, on the 
castern slopes of Monte Grappa, thus linking his right with the left 
of the Duke of Aosta’s Army, which now held the line from the 
Piave tothe sea. De Robilant’s left ran westward alorg the 
Monte Grappa ridge, crossing the Brenta at San Marino and 
joining up with Pecori-Giraldi’s First Army on the Asiago plateau. 
Thus the gap was closed and, though the Austro-Germans had 
opened it, they never succeeded in getting through. In this 
feature of the situation we have the proof that no strategic 
success was gained, though a 
tactical success of immense im- 
portance had been achieved. 
A. tactical success, however, 
unless it can be developed into 
a strategic victory may easily 
turn out to be either a barren 
victory or even a reverse. At 
present it shows no signs of 
developing on the Italien front 
into a great strategic triumph, 
and, therefore, it is a little 
previous to conclude from the 
Italian example that Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff are so 
satisfied with the results of 
their mountain tactics that they 
have decided to employ them 
on the Western Front. 

For several reasons I have 
thought it well to draw atten- 
tion to this point. In the first 
place, people are prone to speak 
of Ludendorffian success as if it 
were something in the nature 
of a mysterious master-stroke. 
As a mattcr of fact, it is 
no secret that the Austrian 
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Commander, Marshal Conrad, is not much of a believer in 
the wisdom of the Gcrman attempt at delivering a strategic 
blow; and the course of events has not yet proved that 
Conrad is in the wrong. On the other hand, the unbiassed 
military critic must acknowledge that in point of strategy and 
in the display of organising genius the Italians have proved them- 
selves quite up to the measure of the Germans, if not beyond it. 
For if one considers only the broad details, the retreat from the 
north and that from the east were carried out in a style which could 
not be outrivalled in any other army. If the large number of 
prisoners be pointed to as a symptom of failure, the obvious 
comment will be that the marvel of the whole situation is that the 
amount of prisoners were so few. We must remember that tke 
Italian 36th Division, which covered De Robilant’s retreat was 
deliberately sacrificed in order to save the Fourth Army, and we 
must bear in mind that the men were taken prisoners only 
when they bad been surrounded and had been for days without 
food or ammunition. 

In the next place, the point of view with which I have 
dealt is of importance in so far as it shows that the defence on 
the Piave was not an afterthought, but part of the original 
plan decided upon by General Cadorna. That defence has stood 
unshaken against all the enemy’s efforts to break it down. Even 
if the battles which are now raging between the Brenta and 
Piave and on the Asiago plateau should drive the Italians 
still further back, the enemy will not thereby gain a strategic 
triumph. The fact that behind Monte Grappa there is 
a series of strong positions where both the British and French 
armies are in line shows that the defence of Grappa is 
not the ultimate ground on which the Piave line can be held. 
Therefore, we need not fear at the moment that in the general 
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course of things Venice or Verona or Vicenza or Padua will be 
uncovered. 

In considering the general situation we must beware ct 
seeing the break-through at Tolmino out of its proper perspective. 
Granting its occurrence as an established fact, and waiting for 
the opportune time to allocate its causes to their proper sources, 
we must look upon the subsequent course of evenis as inthe nature 
of a counter-victory on the part of the Italians; and we have 
good reason to believe that that victorious element will be sus- 
tained. For one thing, a system of recruitment is already in 
operation which will succeed in filling the gap created in Italy’s 
man power. The new levy affects 800,000 men. Taking this 
into consideration, and also the fact that since the beginning cf 
the war 4,200,000 soldiers have been actually enrolled, it is fairly 
clear that in point of numbers the Italian army cannot be much 
inferior to the other armies of the Allies. Of course there have 
been heavy losses; but the front has been shortened by over one 
hundred miles and is at present very much easier to maintain. 

As Gabriele d’Annunzio said a few days ago, we are now at 
the beginning of a new Austro-Italian war. Fiom the Piave 
the mind of the army looks forward, not backward. The Austro- 
Germans are madly thrusting against the Monte Grappa positions, 
not merely in an effort to reach the plain and take their Christmas 
dinner in Venice, but rather because they feel this to be the 
logical starting ground of a counter-offensive. If that counter- 
offensive can be launched in the spring it will not have before it 
the terrific task of scaling the embattled hills, as was the task 
of the little army of Italy which sect out against Austria in 1915. 
Before the new army will le the plain of Friuli, and the 
enemy will not have nature entirely on his side, as he has 
had up to now. 
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AN APPEAL FOR MORE ALLOTMENTS AND 
SCHOOL GARDENS. 


ARDEN workers throughout the land have reason 

to be proud of their efforts in the year which is now 

drawing to a close. They have succeeded in pro- 

ducing good crops of Potatoes and other vegetables, 

in many cases on very unpromising soil. There still 
remain, however, many acres of available land that might well 
be used fer allotments or school gardens, while it is also possible 
that the ground already under cultivaticn should yield even 
better crops of useful vegetables. A great deal more might 
be done in organising lectures on these subjects in many parts 
of the country—not only lectures, but also practical demon- 
strations in digging, trenching, levelling, sowing, planting and 
spraying. Such demonstrations might well be carried out on 
Saturday afternoons, when most of the workers are able to 
put in an appearance, and ladies should be specially invited to 
attend. The great efforts made by the people of this country 
to increase the supply of home-grown food is worthy of every 
encouragement. The food shortage is not entirely due to the 
war. Nine years ago Sir William Crookes foretold the world 
shortage, and said that we should soon be in deadly peril for 
lack of food. The statement that was then regarded as unduly 
exaggerated is now the source of grave attention. It does not 
require a prophet to foretell that the food question will become 
more acute in the near future. Even if this awful war were to 
end to-morrow, it is certain that the food shortage would be 
felt for years. War or no war, we have to face the problem of 
a serious food shortage in 1918 and for years hence. 

The Necessity for More School Gardens.—Instead of grow- 
ing 30 per cent. of our food—or whatever low figure it may 
have been in the past—these islands must be made to yield 
8o per cent. to 90 per cent. of the food required. It is on the 
school children of to-day that the future prosperity of our race 
depends, and still greater facilities should be given to both 
teachers and pupils for instruction in gardening. We sadly 
need an increase in the number of special gardening courses for 
school teachers, and greater efforts should be made to start new 
school gardens and to bring existing gardens to a higher standard 
of perfection. Fortunately, there are plenty of experienced 
gardeners who are only too ready to lend a helping hand in this 
good work. We need only look to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Panel of Expert Advisers as evidence of this fact. 
Here we have 2,000 trained gardeners from all parts of the 
country offering their services voluntarily in advising and teach- 
ing allotment holders, cottage gardeners, schoolboys and school- 
girls how to cultivate their ground so as to secure the very best 
possible results. How far are the services of these expert 
gardeners in demand ? Remember that they are busy men— 
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many of them head-gardeners in some of the leading gardens 
in the country, and their services are free. It is an astonishing 
fact that many of these excellent men have never been approached 
for the valuable help that they are able and ready to give. On 
the other hand, there are gardeners on this panel who are render- 
ing good scrvice, and much useful work is being accomplished 
by them. Could not the services of these practical men be 
utilised to the full extent ? 

The Last Sack of Wheat.—The President of the Board of 
Agriculture has told us that this war will be won by the side that 
can produce the last sack of wheat and the last stone of meat. 
It must be obvious to all that home-grown vegetables—apari 
from their value and the interest in growing them—will go a 
long way towards alleviating the shortage of grain. With a 
good supply of Potatoes, Beetroot, Parsnips, Salsify, Turnips and 
Jerusalem Artichokes it is no hardship to keep within the bread 
and cereal ration. 

A Substitute for Meat.—Tne present shortage of meat and 
the inevitably greater shortage twelve months hence brings us 
face to face with yet another problem. To meet this shortage a 
dead set should be made on Peas and Beans by all who have the 
means of growing them. They are rich in protcics, and should 
be appreciated more than any other vegetables on meatless 
days. <A few weeks ago we drew attention to the Dutch Brown 
Bean, introduced and distributed by the Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The great value of this Bean is in its 
winter use—that is to say, the seeds are ripened in their pods and 
used as ordinary Haricots. There is no question of the great 
fertility of this Bean. It has cropped in this country beyond 
all expectation, giving a yield as high as sixty, and even in 
some recorded cases a hundredfold. An analysis of this Bean 
recently published makes an interesting comparison with that 
of beef and Potatoes : 





Carbo- Crude Various 
Protein. Fat. hydrates. Fibre. Water. Salts. 
Beans oe 23°2 2°1 aa° 4 ey j aS" 7 33 
Beef ie 20% 5°2 72°2 I°2 
Potatoes “ee r*6 orl 20°7 O° 7 73°5 I'o 


From this it will be seen what a profound addition may be made 
to the country’s food by the growing of these and other seed 
Beans like them. 

In conclusion, it should be urged upon alloiment workers 
and school managers that no time should be Icst in turning over 
the ground for next year’s crop. The acticn of frost and wind 
will do a great deal towards bringing the soil into a good state 
of cultivation. It is a misfortune that opportunities should 
have been missed in 1917. Let us see that no stone is left un- 
turned to produce vegetables of the greatest food value in 
1918. Herbert CowtLey. 
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PIED PIPER’S STREET 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


The place of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it, the Pied Piper’s Street. 
—BROWNING. 

HE child who came by an almost first train to a first 

night in an incredibly dazzling London had _ hitherto 

lived in the East, and was to know hencefcrth only a 

humdrum round of school and holidays. The reccllec- 

tions here set down cannot claim, therefore, to be even 
representative, any more than they claim to be uscful cr of spccial 
interest. They are offered simply because (as William de 
Morgan has it in “‘ Joseph Vance ’’) ‘‘ there are two distinct 
classes of girls and boys—thcse who in youth are early versions 
of their maturity, and those who in old age are late editions cf 
their childhood,” and whereas to the former there is no such 
place as Pied Pipcr’s Street, to the latter it is an oft-trodden 
thoroughfare in the realm of memory. For them, recollections 
of any childhood merge more cr Icss into recollections of their 
own childhood, with a power (altcgether independent of the 
storics’ intrinsic wcerth) to wake the Piper’s old music, so that 
the sound of following feet is made by those strangely real yet 
utterly vanished figures—the children that once we were. 

Victoria: Queen and staticn were hopelessly jumbled in 
the tired mind after the long day’s journey, so that one confusedly 
expected to find the former on view at the latter, or the latter 
turning out, at the very least, to be some attractive combination 
of refreshment room and palace. But, after all, it was not 
Victoria itself that was one’s first impression of London; it was 
the sense of exciting approach, the bustle of passengers putting 
on hats and reaching down straps, the increasing congestion cf 
illuminated suburbs, all racing through the night towards the same 
goal and unanimous in their crowded testimony to its extreme 
desirability. And then a glimpse, as one flashed by, of a great 
lighted shed containing a few trams, and the gay voice of a parent 
who could always evoke magic out of nothing: ‘‘ That’s where 
the trams go to bed!” Trams: one had seen them already 
in Manchester with their two horses and their fascinating red 
and green lights, but this idea of their human requirements was 
new; one was seized with compunction because their possible 
lack of sleeping accommodation had never caused one the least 
anxiety. And then London itself wallowed one up, and all 
else was forgotten. 

Blue! The blue glory of London as exhibited that night 
at Victoria by the then novelty of electric arc-lamps had a sheer 
fairy quality for a child who had never seen anything more 
illuminative than a gas jet—and seldom that; the great globes 
of light swimming like moons far overhead in their blue, ethereal 
firmament (yet like stars, too, because of their violent twinklings), 
the vast echoing spaces below with their hurrying crowds, 
hissing engines and mountains of luggage—these formed an 
entrancing image in the mind from which even now the word 
“London ”’ has not fully recovered. One remembers, too, how, 
years latcr at school, admiraticn of a mistress fresh from Cam- 
bridge, and wearing the flowing gowns of her esthetic generation, 
was turned to enchantment simply by the discovcry that the colour 
of one of these dresses was known in sartcrial circles as “ electric 
blue.’”” Once more at the scund Victoria and London swam in 
glory, and the gates of a metropolitan fairyland swung wide ; 
fer to that particular child it was always words that were the key 
to any emotion, words that hammered their beauty cr their 
novelty or their curious sound cr spelling on the mind. It was 
words, too, that often inflicted childishly kcen disappointments, 
and two flagrant examples, both the names of places, remain 
in the memory—Snow Hill, where one anticipated heaven knows 
what of Hans Andersen entertainment, snow being, to a young 
explorer from the East, an unknown quantity ; and Gipsy Hill, 
where, of course, one quite definitely and reascnably expectcd 
tambourines and a caravan. One other place-name recurs 
to the mind, though this time with friendly and not disappointing 
associations. There came a morning when, befcre a lcng journey, 
one was confronted with the unusual experience of not wanting 
any breakfast, a state of affairs that was diagnosed by expert 
adults as “‘ excitement,” and as such so severely discountenanccd 
that an impulse to mention one’s sore threat was nipped in the 
bud. There followed the train journey and increasing feclings 
of discomfort, merging evcntually into a sick child’s troubled 
dozing. From this one was roused by a sternly kind cld gentle- 
man opposite, who gave up his corner seat and helped one’s aunt 
to rig up a bed on it. Thereafter, comfcrtable and drowsy, 
one caught snatches of conversation between cld gentleman and 
aunt which seemed to circle endlessly round the name of a single 
place—whether one would have to change there, whether the 
train would fill up there, whether it would be necessary to lcok 
after the luggage there. But for the child who half listened 
and half slept, the name held none of these possibilities of harass- 
ment, for the place it represented was instantly accepted as the 
residential quarter of all the kind-hearted sailors who had been 
one’s friends on the still recent voyage from Palestine to England. 
And so the train rocked one into peaceful sleep at last to the 
sound of spinning wheels with their ever-repeated, soothing purr : 
““ Crewe—Crewe—Crewe—Crewe !| ”’ 


Apart from the names of places, innumerable words for which 
one had had no previous use clamoured for understanding during 
those first months in England; conspicuous among them one 
remembers ‘‘ apartments,’”’ which, after experience, one decided 
wcre places in which people meant to live apart from their 
loquacious landladies, but were seldom entirely successful ; 
and ‘‘ surname,” for which one had never been challenged in a 
land where all one’s contemporaries knew it, and to which, 
therefore, one began by renouncing all claim, under the impression 
that it was a title. 

School, too, was prodigal of pitfalls. ‘“‘ Calisthenics,”’ 
““Sanatorium,” ‘‘ Recreation”? and ‘‘ Curriculum’”’ fell like 
blows upon the mind of an irregularly educated child, to whom 
even the names (though not the facts) of Recitation, Composition, 
and Dictation were strange. And then having, to one’s immense 
surprise, distinguished one’s self in these latter to an extent 
that had a delightfully stunning effect on one’s fellows, it was 
disconcerting and humiliating in the highest degree to be impotent 
before an arithmetic paper that held no terrcrs fer them. The 
agony of that moment at an entrance examination—the feeling 
of bitter injustice because one could not understand the very 
words of the questions—culminated in a howl proper to the 
nursery rather than the schcolroom, and in nursery fashicn 
one spent the rest of the hour rocked on a compassionate adult 
knee. 

Common English sights were also responsible for many 
mistakes, as when the miracle of little boxcs full of money 
running along wires in drapers’ shops led to the conclusion that 
telegrams in little boxes would run along the telegraph wires 
if one could only discover (without asking) the right time to look 
for them. 

For children of any sensitiveness dread, even more than the 
anger, the sudden, incomprehensible laughter of their elders, 
and so they will go puzzled for years rather than ask for explana- 
tions that may provoke it. Asa result they often find themselves 
in later life with firmly fixed associations that, defying the passage 
of time, leap to the memory at the mention of a particular person, 
place or thing, in advance of more rational images. In one’s 
own recollection the British Museum is such a place, for thither 
at one time one’s father frequently journeyed. That he went 
there to write was an idea too nebulous fcr assimilation ; that 
he seldom came home without some trifling gift—a toy, a book 
or a sweetmeat—was a joyous fact by means of which the imagina- 
tion converted an unknown and colourless ‘‘ Museum ”’ into a 
surprising edifice, combining the attractions of two known things, 
a Crystal Palace and a church bazaar. And it is this archi- 
tectural monstrosity that the mind has still to destroy every 
time the British Museum is mentioned, befcre the real building 
can disclese its sober outlines. 

Another place that suffers from a ridiculous association 
of ideas is the Zoo. Thither one was taken, under sentence 
of school, to enjoy a last crowded hour of life; yet it is neither 
lions ner elephants, monkeys nor parrots, that rise first to the 
memory when the Zco is mentioned, but measles. For to that 
disease one succumbed a fortnight later, adding to the offence 
the almost capital crime of being the first, and so setting the ball 
relling ameng a hundred schoclfellows. Closely questioned by a 
formidable dcrmitcry-mistress as to one’s hcliday movements 
one emitted at last the word “ Zoo,’ whereupon with over- 
whelming positiveness and a scathing sccrn fcr that unnecessary 


genus, Parent, she pronounced: ‘‘ The Zoo! Of course! 
That’s where they would take you! And that’s where you caught 
it!’’ Thereafter, instantly detached frcm the new, ccld, 


aching lovelessncss of school, and transpcrted to a homelike 
sick-house that brought a nurse’s mothering arms about cne 
yet again, one wondered in vain which of the animals it was that 
bestowed upon children the priceless boon of measles. 

Yet a third instance of the waywardness of childish memcries 
is always recalled by the name of a famous soldier who has since 
held the military destinies of Great Britain in his hands. Asa 
young but already distinguished officer he was once seen at a 
dinner-party, yet, annoyingly enough, the only memory of that 
evening revolves, not round him but round the utterly unremark- 
able young lieutenant who was his fellow-guest. It was to the 
latter that a child gave the sudden, vehement friendship of 
childhood, the latter who was entrusted, as a last mark of favour, 
with a childish confidence, passionately explained to be secret. 
Something in the manner of the communication must have 
amused him, for one remembers his great shout of merriment 
(that incalculable, wounding, adult merriment that was the 
curse of one’s first ten years), the demand of the whole table 
to know its cause, and then the blinding anguish of his light 
and laughing betrayal—a disillusionment so keen that even 
retrospective smiles and that protective armour of maturity, 
a sense of propcrtion, have never been able wholly to blunt its edge. 

On the old page of London memories, fegs and omnibuses, 
usually in juxtaposition, cover a considerable area. For it was 
in an omnibus that one always elected to go home on the first 
day of the holidays, and it was a fog that so often in winter made 
the design temporarily impossible—a thick, yellow, terrible 
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tasting fog such as was in those days resignedly accepted by every- 


body with a now undreamed-of frequency. Thereupon recourse 
was had to an A. B. C.—then still a novelty on which parents 
and guardians bestowed approval for its convenience and astonish- 
ment for its cheapness—and there one ate among other things 
aerated bread, never quite certain whether its unusual flavour 
were due to aeration or fog. Presently, asa rule, the atmosphere 
lightened, the muffled oppression departed from one’s ears and 
the smart from one’s throat and eyes, and outside the misty 
windows appeared again the gay and rollicking and desirable 
procession of horse-omnibuses, blue, green, red, yellow, white 
and chocolate-coloured. For in those days no cut-and-dried 
system of names and numbers engaged the attention of the expert 
*bus-rider ; one recognised one’s ’bus afar off by its colour, and 
sprinted accordingly, with the added excitement of having 
to detect and avoid “‘ pirates.’? The ideal seat was, of course, 
outside, but it was not actually next to the driver; for choice 
one sat next but one to him, with an adult companion 
acting as lightning conductor to the more tremendous flashes 
of his wisdom and wit. Once established in this pride of 
place, all was not yet accomplished, however. There remained 
the delicate task of setting the great man in conversational 
motion. Sometimes, indeed, with a glance out of the tail of 
a psychologically expert eye, he would approve of one’s com- 
panion or of one’s self, and then he would volunteer a remark 
and all was well; but often the burden of choosing a first obser- 
vation fell to the passenger, and then if the choice struck him 
as fatuous he was capable of maintaining a devastating deafness 
throughout the ride, or (more humiliating still) of showering 
his pearls on the occupants of the other front seat. Not a single 
driver or conductor has resisted, in the memory, the assaults 
of Time, but two composite photographs of innumerable drivers 
and conductors emerge distiactly—the former burly, richly red 
of complexioa from the united influences of weather and beer, 
and stolid in expression save fcr a twinkle in shrewd eyes ; 
the latter shabby, pale, thin, shambling of gait, but with an 
equally remorseless mastery of shattering witticism. One 
mourns in vain the loss of those witticisms ; memory declines 
to yield up more than the voice of one conductor and one driver. 
The former, asking one’s destination, and discovering that while 
one had achieved the right vehicle one was travelling in the 
wrong direction, enquired as he stopped the ’bus, with a gloom 
that no professional humorist could have bettered: ‘‘ If you’re 
lorst in London, why can’t you say so?” The latter took 
retentive hoid on the mind less by his wit than bv his obscurity. 
‘Ever tried one o’ them vegetarian restaurants ?”’ he asked 
one’s companion, with a whip pointed to what wes then a novel 
sight in London. ‘‘ No objection to ’em meself; I’ve bin there 
and I’ve ate their soups and their lentil cutlets and their what 
not, and I ain’t got nothing to complain of. (Effective paztse.) 
All I asks is to go next door ’alf an hour later and fill up me 
bread basket with steak and onions, same as usual.’’ The 
problem of that receptacle—where on the ’bus he found room 
for it, and why, if habitually used for steak and onions, it was 
called a bread basket—remained for long insoluble. 

Memories of a first London winter seem to be concerned 
chiefly with clothes—the unaccustomed number and weight 
of them, the unpleasant novelty of perpetual prickly woollen 
thirgs, the staggering importance of a first pair of gloves. But 
these last—black silk lined with lamb’s wool—wore out after 
so brief a glory that gloves never recovered the first fine careless 
rapture of immortality with which one had invested them. 
One also recalls a winter shopping expedition with a mother 
and an aunt, each in search of a boa, an article that misled the 
mind to expect some agreeable combination of wild boar and 
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boa-constrictor, and then basely resolved itself into a peculiarly 
ugly form of fur wrap. 

Summer in London must have been particularly hot that 
year, for its outstanding features in the memory are its smells— 
the smell of hot asphalt, both before and after the passing of 
water-carts ; the smell of strawberries on barrows; the smell 
of sun-baked paint and of dusty cushions in airless trains—the 
thousand smells that go to the production of the one typically 
flat, dead smell of a London suburb during a heat-wave. 

And autumn of that year recalls neither the pageant of 
Nature, nor the crisp, sparkling revival of London to work and 
play, but is sacred to the memory of one’s first grocer and one’s 
first baker. The discovery that the only seat in the grocer’s 
shop was an upturned barrel furnished what one regarded as 
unshakable proof that he was the identical merchant connected 
with the thrilling history of Little Lord Fauntleroy. One never 
found the grocer sufficiently alone or at liberty to permit of his 
being questioned on this absorbing topic, but the hope of finding 
him so one day laid a magic carpet along the street that led 
to his door. And, as though that were not enough for any 
street, the baker’s shop occupied the opposite corner, and the 
baker’s pleasant (and no doubt strategic) custom was to bestow 
upon children who were sent to pay his bills a pennyworth of 
pastry or sweets. Rahat Lakoum one knew; Mahmoul, 
Ghrehbah, Halaweh and Baklaweh one knew, and they were all 
good ; but in nomenclature, at any rate, they could not compete 
with the baker’s wares. ‘‘ Will you take a cream cornet to-dav, 
or some hundreds and thousands, or a bar of raspberry noyeau, 
or just a few bulls’ eyes ?’”’ he would enquire as he handed one 
the change out of the cheque, and the gratifying implication 
of his persuasive manner was that, far from longing for all of 
these delights, one could hardly be tempted to try one of them. 
Having made the anxious choice, one always found that the 
reality did not live up to the name—hundreds and thousands 
seldom exceeded a dozen, bulls’ eyes took the roof off one’s 
mouth, and one concluded that the other two things 
must be chiefly a problematical cornet and noyeau, since there 
proved to be so little of either cream or raspberry about them— 
vet every time one forgot past disappointments and hoped great 
things of their enchanting English names. Moreover, to his 
array of seductively labelled commodities, the baker added the 
attraction of his own cclebrated name, which was Samson; 
so that, although he himself was a short, mild, sandy-whiskered 
man who wore a velvet skull-cap, one never dreamed but that 
he would have doughty tales to tell (could one but summon up 
courage to ask) conccrning his famous anccstor. 

And if, during a first summcr, autumn and winter in London, 
a small critic’s thoughts sometimes returned longingly to 
corresponding scasons in the East, a first English spring was 
reccgnised as making more than amends. For this was scen, 
not in London but in the country, and there is a Downland 
slope that one will nevcr willingly visit again, lest the cloudless 
rapture of memory should be dimmed. There on a clean- 
washed April morning one saw one’s first English grass, one’s 
first English daisies, and felt on one’s face such a fresh-blowing 
breeze as had only once before been experienced—with a first 
vision of the sea. And there a father, calling upon the mind of a 
child to share his own vivid emotion, stamped for ever upon the 
tablets of memory the image of a face soon to vanish, the sound 
of a voice scon to be still. For there in a child’s heart, answering 
to his call, a first consciousness of beauty, mystcry and poctry 
thrilled into bcing. “Listen!” he said, and one listened. 
And then, with a lover’s lingering on the lovely words—‘ ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou heavest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.’”’ 





THE HOLLY CAROL 


Good Christian men hcre dwelling 
Awake and have no fear, 
We bring a tale whose telling 
Shail make you mighty cheer. 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


Since there must be a ransom 
For Adam’s sin and dole, 
Sweet Mary paid the arles 
Her Child shall pay the whole. 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


When He was featly swaddled, 
His mother fair ’gan say 
“Good Joseph, dress the manger 
With roses and with bay!” 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


Around them kneeled the cattle : 
Out spake her princely Son. 
“ Bring in for me the holly 
For biossoms will I none.” 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


“The holly branch hath prickles, 
Full keen, too sharp for you.’’ 
“ But sharpcr are the lances 
Shall picrce my body through.” 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


“The holly branch hath berries 
That shine so red and gay.” 
“ But redder far shall trickle, 
Mother, my blood one day.” 
Sing: Glory in the Highest. 


From door to door we wander— 
This holly branch we bring 
For Mary and for Jesu, 
So hearken when we sing 
With Glory in the Highest. 
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member of Gray’s Inn, 
I have gone so much 

about it, that it has become 
a part of myself; I forget, perhaps, that to the rest of 
the world it must be a vague name. I therefore begin with 
a plain description. It is a plot of ground of about thirty 
acres to the north of Holborn, west of Gray’s Inn Road ; 
thus near the centre of London as we know it. It is a land 
of its own, bounded by gates and walls. At nine o'clock at 
night they ring curfew and everything is shut, so that you 
needs must knock to enter by a wicket gate, and if 
unknown you must proffer some word of excuse or apology. 
The curfew bell does not date from the Conqueror, but merely 
from the Commonwealth, which is quite modern—for Gray’s 
Inn! Perhaps they had some other mode of notice before 
the Protectorate. I do not know, there is no record ; 
still, the thing has gone on for some centuries at the least. 
Once, and once only, it did not ring, whereupon there was 
strict enquiry, the proper official was summoned to account. 
It was pointed out to him that since the time whereof the 
memory of man goeth not to the contrary the bell had chimed 
out its warning to the night. It was suspected that he had 


pe been so long a 





tarried at the wine cup, was 
“taken in the manner,’ as 
lawyers used to say—nay, was 
imperfectly recovered, since he 
boldly argued it was time the old thing (according to 
tradition he used a stronger term) had a rest! The jest 
was deemed unseasonable, condign punishment followed, 
and the bell has never failed again. 

You enter from Holborn by a gateway and then by 
a passage between houses. This is so since Queen Elizabeth’s 
time ; but there is another gate giving into Gray’s Inn Road, 
only it was once Gray’s Inn Lane, a green country way that 
took you northward. In this older gateway Jacob Tonson, 
the great publisher of the Queen Anne era, had his shop. 
You often pick up at a bookstall some venerable tome, 
“imprinted at Gray’s Inn Gate”—to wit, the gate in 
question. From Holborn you come upon a quadrangle 
called South Square, formerly Holborn Court, bounded on 
the north by a block of buildings, the very core or heart of 
the Inn; for here are the Hall, the Library, the Chapel, the 
under treasurer’s office; and last, but certainly not least, 
beneath it all a spacious cellar where the liquid sunshine of 
foreign lands in the shape of rare and choice wines lies hidden 
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‘and dark, to be released 


upon fit occasion to the 
uplifting of the hearts of 
the members, their guests 
and friends. North of 
these buildings there is 
another quadrangle called 
Gray’s Inn Square. Some 
two centuries ago a row 
of chambers running east 
and west divided the 
square into two parts, the 
south whereof was known 
as Middle, afterwards 
Chapel Court, the north as 
Coney Court. This name 
has gravelled the anti- 
quaries. It calls up a ridi- 
culous picture of old-time 
gentlemen in ruffs and 
doublets hunting the 
elusive coney in far off 
years. But surely this is 
fantastic; actual conies 
cannot have been there 
since the Conqueror, at 
any rate. I suspect an 
ancient witticism. Perhaps 
it was a jibe at the way 
the members were packed 
together, or how hard it 
was to lay hands on them, 
or a hint at the under- 
ground nature of their 
practices, or that, being a 
feeble folk, yet they dwelt 
in the hard rock of the 
law. Anyhow, I wish the 
quaint old name had not 
gone. At the north-east 
corner of this Gray’s Inn 
Square is a block called 
Verulam Buildings, bal- 
anced, so to speak, by 
another block to the west, 
known as Raymond Build- 
ings, after an eminent 
member of the Inn, once 
Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, still known by his 
Reports to the lawyers of 
to-day. But to get round 
to it we return to the 
south end of Gray’s Inn 
Square, and then going 
eastward by a passage we 
emerge on Field Court. 
To the south of this is 
Fulwood’s Kents, con- 
nected with the Inn by a 
gate long closed; the 
Rents are outside our 
territory. I remember 
them a grimy slum, but 
the Tube Railway has now 
swallowed up the most 
part. This place has its 
own ancient history. Mr. 
Fulwood was an Eliza- 
bethan, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare. His Kents 
were sanctuary; that is, 
within their sacred pre- 
cincts you could not be 
taken for debt, and hither 
certain gentlemen of the 
Inn were wont in times of 
pressure to betake them- 
selves till the financial 
sky was clear again; but 
in 1697 the right of sanc- 
tuary was lost, though tiie 
Rents were a fashionable 
quarter years afterwards. 
Here every foot is 
‘haunted holy ground,’ 
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so that I fear to load 
my page with anti- 
quarian matter, yet 
I must say a word as 
to the gardens which 
lie to the north of 
this Field Court. 
The entrance is by 
an elegant iron gate 
with the inscription 
‘“W.G. 1723,” flanked 
by a pair of griffins, 
one on each = side. 
The griffin, you re- 
member, is a heraldic 
monster, half an eagle 
and half a lion; trick 
him out in gold and 
scarlet as he appears 
in many an old MS., 
and he glitters 
terrible and incon- 
gruous, a fearful wild- 
fowl indeed! He is 
the arms of the Inn; 
how and why I will 
explain presently. As 
to the initials, they 
are those of the 
treasurer for the time 
being. The treasurer 
is the presiding digni- 
tary of an Inn of 
Court, he is elected 
annually, and when- 
ever a building or 
what-not is put up 
during his term of 
office the date and 
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thereto. These iron 
gates are usually closed; I only saw them once open— days of peace, when all was fair and fresh and green 


that was at a garden-party in the summer time in the and pleasant. Alas! it was a dreary prospect whereat 
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I gazed through the bars last December. The trees were 
leprous and dismal, the very grass was trodden away by 
the continual drilling of the soldiers, the whole place, shut 
in by grimy brick walls, almost as dismal as a City church- 
yard. You were driven for solace to a memorable past, 
for these are the gardens that Bacon laid out when he was 
treasurer. ‘‘ He has left,’”’ says Charles Lamb, “ the impress 
of his foot upon their gravel walks.’’ Here he strolled and 
talked with Raleigh before that great adventurer’s last voyage, 
for him the beginning of the end of all things, and here the 
great Lord Chancellor mused and meditated “ those thoughts 
that wander through eternity’’ both in the days of his 
splendour and in the days of his fall, for his chambers were 
in the south-east corner at what is now 1, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Hence he went forth in his coach to Highgate on that snowy 
morning when he caught the chill that was the death of him. 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, or Walks as they were called, was the 
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fashionable promenade in the days of Charles I and Charles II. 
Here Samuel Pepys hummed to himself ‘ seeing the fine 
ladies walk there” or strolled with his wife “ to observe 
fashions of the ladies because of my wife’s making some 
clothes’’; here in later years, according to Addison, Sir Roger 
de Coverley “ loved to clear his pipes in good air,’”’ and the 
gentle Elia thought them “the best gardens of any of the 
Inns of Court, my beloved Temple not forgotten.’’ Now, 
even the rooks have fled from the soldiers, but the carrion 
crow, which the rooks had driven away, has returned in the 
years of the war; a bird of the saddest omen, fit denizen 
for the ruined gardens, but suvsum corda! The carrion crow 


will yet vanish, the rooks will return, the grass will flourish 
green again in the days of the great peace that is to be, and, 
as a sign of things permanent beneath the changes of to-day, 
if you look through the bars of the gate you will see on the 
broken branches of a very 
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supported, though bent to the ground with age, the very 
tree tradition boldly states that as a slip Raleigh brought to 
Bacon from the Indies to flourish in these gardens for long 
years, and opposite is a tree venerable indeed, but in much 
better condition, planted from a slip of the elder growth, 
its branches quasi cursores bearing down to future days the 
glories of the old time! 

Bacon is the great name in Gray’s Inn; his statue is 
in South Square, there are portraits of him in the Library 
and the Hall. I have already spoken of Verulam Buildings, 
and there are countless signatures of his among the records, 
for in his time he was member, barrister, reader, master of 
the chapel, and treasurer. He is the glory of the Inn, it may 
be its shame also, but it is not for us to dwell on the dark 
side of the life. ‘My lords, spare a broken reed,” said 
he to his judges; and so let us close his record. 

I turn to tell briefly how the lawyers came to Gray’s 
Inn. It was first of all the Manor of Portpoole, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were the owners, and they leased it out to the 
Greys of Wilton, so that it was called ‘ Greyes In of Wilton.” 
It was the town house of that family. Here they had their 
hall, their chapel, and in their grounds was a dovecot, a 
windmill and much else. Now, as soon as there were regular 
courts of law, lawyers, who at first were priests, congregated 
in certain spots in London. A band of them collected on 
the Wilton property, which they had on lease from the 
Greys. As the years rolled on they grew into a society. 
The doves speedily fled from their bickerings, and they 
suppressed the windmill as a rival institution ; they redeemed 


their rent and other payments, and finally held the whole 
place as their own; but they kept the ancient name of 
Gray’s Inn, and they appropriated the griffin of the Greys 
as their coat of arms. The head men of the society developed 
into readers or benchers, admitting at their own will members 
into their body, and acquiring with the three other Inns of 
Court the exclusive right of saying who should practise. 
Also they made provision for the education and government 
of their members, and it is still those benchers who rule the 
roost. It is a benevolent despotism, since no one has a 
right to interfere with them, though there is an appeal in 
certain matters to the judges as “ visitors.” The system 
works well enough ; the benchers give valuable time without 
cost or charge, and they administer with prudence and 
economy. If it was not always so, things are now changed 
for the better. 

The Inn was not merely the lawyers’ workshop, but 
their home. They took their meals together in the Hall, 
which was also their school of instruction; they slept in 
the chambers of the Inn, and on Sundays they worshipped 
together in the Chapel under their own chaplain. One 
special mode of instruction was “ mooting.”’ Knotty cases 
and points were put by the seniors to the students. There 
were questions and answers, and references to many black 
letter folios anent fines and recoveries, the law of sanctuary, 
benefit of clergy, actions of ejectment, deodands, and all 
the quaint learning of the old English law. Impatient youth 
then, as now, was inclined to skip college lectures, so there 
were rolls of attendance most conveniently kept by noting 
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those who, being present at dinner, had perforce to stay 
for the legal training that followed. This of old was very 
thorough and complete, but in course of years strange things 
happened. Bit by bit the training became less and less real, 
till about the beginning of last century it vanished altogether. 
The students stayed where they liked, and all that was left 
were the dinners and the fees, and thus for some fifty years 
or so you paid your money and you ate a certain number 
of dinners each term, and thus became a counsel learned in 
the law. You got your real education in the chambers 
of a special pleader or picked it up somehow or other in actual 
practice. About fifty years ago there was another change ; 
lectures and examinations were again introduced, and these 
became gradually stiffer and stiffer, so that now you require 
a tolerably complete knowledge of law before you can don 
wig and gown. That, in brief, is the story of the Inns of 
Court. 

Our Inn’s records are full of details of the lives of the 
early members, the folk, say, of Bacon’s time. The place 
was then in the country, and noted for its fine healthy 
situation. The blowing of horns, the baying of hounds oft 
awaked our student, and he knew that my lord Berkeley 
with a huge company in “ tawny coates”’ was early afoot 
on a hunting forage. He heard the milkmaid’s song or the 
shepherd’s pipe from the near fields, and at evening in the 
Hall, as he drowsed after supper, there came from the garden 
close at hand the note of the nightingale that warbled on 
yon ‘‘ bloomy spray.’ He was rather a riotous person, I 
fear, this old-time student, a lusty fellow who breakfasted 
on bread and beer and beef, who was of a good family, a 
man of some property, and some skill in fencing, with the 
hot blood of youth in his veins. He fought the students 
of the other Inns with swords and clubs, or he was eager to 
rescue any of his kind from the bailiffs. We know how 
Justice Shallow fought with Sampson Stockfish, the fruiterer, 
behind Gray’s Inn, and how the old gentleman loved to 
recall this and other exploits of his youth. Our student long 
after he was a staid Justice of the Peace surely had many 
a story to tell of how he crept forth after Curfew and heard 
the chimes ring at midnight in the quaint streets of that 
Elizabethan London that seems to us now so full of romance. 
But even authority allowed him full measure of enjoyment, 
for he had masques and revels in the Hall. The Puritan 
minded objected in vain. “I trust,” said Lady Bacon, in 
1594, writing to her son Anthony, “ that they will not mum 
nor masque nor sinfully revel at Gray’s Inn.” But indeed 
they did, as a volume entitled ‘‘ Gesta Grayorum,”’ referring 
to the revels of 1594, abundantly proves. The wit seems 
to us a little heavy, but it was ‘‘ the tune o’ the time,” and 
it may pass. Some choice specimens have been preserved 
and reset. The ‘“‘ Maske of Flowers,” with which Bacon 
had much to do, was reproduced for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee ; 
and here, too, was acted in recent years “ The Comedy of 
Errors,’ which in Shakespeare’s lifetime was presented in 
the Great Hall. 

Quaint and curious customs are still carefully observed 
in the Inn. I remember well the first night I dined there. 
A tall figure in a robe of splendour came forward to meet 
me. I mistook him for the Treasurer, but as he took 
my hat and coat I guessed him merely the head porter. 
The Hall was set out for dinner and looked most charming, 
as I think it always does with its old oak roof, the benchers’ 
table and the raised dais at the east end, and the beautifully 
carved screen and musicians’ gallery at the west. I strolled 
about a little to peep at the portraits of great judges and 
great folk connected with the place—Lord Bacon, of course, 
his father Sir Nicholas, Cecil Lord Burleigh, the Stuart kings, 
and Queen Elizabeth. The walls were nearly covered with 
hatchments, each devoted to a bygone treasurer; the 
great window was full of stained glass marked with 
the arms of famous lawyers. The stroke of a hammer 
called me to my place; the chaplain said some words 
of Latin grace, and we sat down at the old oak tables in 
messes of four each, presided over by a captain. We drank 
the health of the mess above and the mess below, and went 
through an amount of quaint ceremonial with which I will 
not trouble the reader. On Grand Night, which is once a 
term, and especially on Great Grand Night, held in July, 
famous men are invited as guests. The choice treasures 
of the Inn in the way of rare books and costly plate are set 
forth to the admiration of all, and the loving cup, a fragrant 
concoction of spiced wines and aromatic drugs, goes round 
before and during the feast. It is then the custom of the Inn 
that each man there should drink “to the pious glorious 
and immortal memory of good Queen Bess.”’ “ Gloriana,”’ 
as Spenser loved to call her, is ever held in high honour in 
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Gray’s Inn. Tradition, though the records be silent, says that 
she specially favoured this ancient house, where she came in 
State from time to time to walk in the gardens and feast 
in the Hall. I remember at one Grand Night the Marquis 
of Salisbury and an eminent cardinal of the Romish Church 
were among the guests. I fancied the head of the house 
of Cecil drank with entire devotion to the health of Elizabeth ; 
and as for his Eminence, there was the suspicion of a smile 
on the pale, ascetic face as he pledged Anne Boleyn’s daughter, 
but perhaps it was a mere fancy. After dinner the benchers 
with their guests withdraw to the room where they keep 
their pensions, as their meetings are called, and there hold 
such discreet revelry as is fitting. We in the Hall are freer, 
and perhaps gayer, as we consume our modicum of port 
after dinner and discuss things legal and much that is not 
legal, till it suits us to depart. Gray’s Inn port is a highly 
renowned liquor. It called forth enthusiastic praise from 
the lips of Mr. Gladstone, who was there one Grand Night : 
nay, one old bencher, who lived to the confines of a century 
and who joined the Inn at seventeen, showed his appreciation 
by steadily consuming it during all the intervening time, to, 
as he solemnly averred, his own great advantage. It is 
the duty of each generation of benchers to store up a certain 
number of pipes to be drunk by men that will feast in the 
places whence they have vanished. I can scarce believe all 
the legends that I have heard regarding this famous wine. 
Many years ago a master of the bench assured me that no 
bottle was ever “cracked ’’ under forty years, but perhaps 
he was joking. It seemed to me once the finest of all vintages, 
and if it has not quite its old savour, that is because I am old 
and the rich colour seems washed out of life and earthly 
things in general. 

I have left myself scant space to talk further of Gray's 
Inn. There is much of interest in the Library, which has a 
vast collection of law books and law reports. This was to be 
expected ; but there are some rare manuscripts—for instance, 
a Latin treatise on “ Canticles,’”’ by the Venerable Bede, 
and the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” from which Chaucer drew 
his famous poem. These are exquisitely illuminated manu- 
scripts of almost priceless value. Here the Inn has collected 
early editions of Bacon’s works, and portraits and prints 
of eminent lawyers, old engravings of the Inn, historic maps, 
and all manner of interesting matters. 

I give a last word to the Chapel. This has suffered most 
from the changed conditions of modern life, for the attendanc« 
of members is but scanty, yet it has a service as efficient and 
proper as any in London. The organist is most capable, 
the carefully trained choir most tuneful, the very reading 
of the lessons a thing for your memory throughout the week ; 
also you are sure to hear a cultured and reverent discourse, 
for the present preacher, who has done so much to elucidate 
the early history of the Inn, is a scholar of wide learning and 
not less wide human sympathies, eminently worthy of his 
position in this ancient house. 





THE USE OF INLAND 
WATERWAYS 


UBLIC opinion will heartily support the Report ot 

the County Purposes Committee which recommends 

an extended use of the canals of this country. 

Everybody knows that a great many of the difficulties 

which we are facing just now are due to transport. 
The railways have more traffic than they are able to deal 
with. War involves much moving about both of personnel 
and material, and, in addition to this burden, there seems 
in war-time to be a kind of restlessness abroad which ends 
in more journeys by railway than are strictly necessary. 
It happens that the railways are also handicapped by shortness 
of staff. A minimum number of men are employed, eked out 
by women newcomers, and as the latter could not possibly 
be expected all at once to become as capable as those for 
whom they are acting as substitutes, the efficiency of the lines 
is considerably reduced. These would be in themselves 
excellent reasons for turning to the relief which the use of 
waterways is capable of affording. The County Purposes 
Committee unanimously agree as to the desirability of manu- 
facturers, merchants, exporters and importers utilising the 
inland waterways of the country for the conveyance of all 
kinds of traffic. They refer to the immediate urgency of 
the question owing tc the congestion of the railways due to 
the depletion of equipment and staff. But it is not only 
as a war measure that this recommendation is made. After 
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peace has been declared it is certain that the canals might be 
very usefully and profitably employed. Quick despatch 
is no doubt a great merit, but there are many classes of goods 
in which it is not so desirable as in others. Goods heavy in 
bulk but low in value could be borne by water just as 
efficaciously and much more cheaply than they are by the 
railways. The latter, it must be remembered, are forced 
to go to a very great deal of expense in order to cope with this 
bulky trade. They have to lay out capital in unremunerative 
extensions, side-tracks and terminal accommodation. They 
would be relieved of these charges and responsibilities if 
traffic suitable for water carriage were dealt with on an 
improved system of waterways. As proof of this statement, 
reference is made to the effect of providing facilities for water 
traffic by means of the Manchester Ship Canal and the striking 
increase it has brought about in the commercial prosperity 
of Manchester 

To the agriculturist the subject of waterways must 
have a very great interest. Farms, as a rule, lie in secluded 
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districts far away from the great towns, but, as our pictures 
show, the canals travel through agricultural fields, and it 
would be easily possible for barges to deliver goods on either 
bank. Now, many classes of material which the farmer 
uses can be carried at leisure.. There is, as a rule, no cause 
for burning haste in transferring stable and other manures 
from the towns to the rural districts. A time is rapidly 
arriving when it will become imperative for the strictest 
economy to be exercised in regard to everything that has a 
manurial value, because so many changes tend to diminish 
the supply. Sometimes it looks as though mechanical power 
were to supplant the horse altogether, and the cultivator 
will have to depend on cattle for his stable manure, and cow- 
manure is not so valuable as that of the horse. The street 
sweepings and manure from town dairies could most con- 
veniently be transferred by water. It is the same with 
artificial manures. These, as a rule, are ordered well in 
advance of the time at which they will be used, and they 
could be sent by barge just as easily as by truck. 
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Seeds, again, are in a similar position. He would be 
by no means a good farmer who had to telegraph for them 
and was depending on an immediate response. Seeds have 
in any case to be transported in considerable quantities to 
the dealers in small country towns, and by them are de- 
spatched to the farmers as occasion arises; but if there is 
one direction in which co-operation is making more progress 
than in another, it lies in the purchase of seeds in large 
quantities by a combination of farmers. That is the most 
effective method of securing quality and economy. But a 
group could have their consignments by water just as con- 
veniently as by rail and at a greatly lessened cost, with a 
corresponding relief to the railway companies. 

Great Britain is fortunate in having already a very good 
system ol! 


waterways : 
connecting | | 
all the differ- 

ent parts of 4he 


the country. 
A canal boat 
can voyage 
from London 
to the Mer- 
sey, or from 
the Severn to 
the Humber, 
andcan reach 
most of the 
great indus- 
trial towns in 
the country ; 
and there are 
other water- 
ways fitted 
for almost 
every variety 
of traffic. 
But the diffi- 
culty in deal- 
ing with these 
aquatic high- 
ways is that 
they are in 
the hands of 
a large num- 
ber of com- 
panies or authorities controling systems of various lengths and 
dimensions, and there is no uniformity of rates or conditions 
of traffic. On this point the Report says: “‘ We feel con- 
vinced that full use can never be made of the system of water- 
ways in the country, and its extension brought about where 
the need exists, unless and until the control and management 
of the whole system can be brought under one central authority, 
which can only be effected by Parliamentary powers.” For 
the purposes of the war, we imagine that the Defence of the 
Realm Act would be a sufficient authority for making any 
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changes that are required. But it is necessary to look 
beyond the present state of things. We have the example 
of Continental nations to show that the development and 
utilisation of waterways has been of great advantage to 
France, Belgium and Germany, and if developed in this 
country with the modifications made necessary by the different 
circumstances, there is no reason to suppose that canals would 
not be equally useful here. After giving the reasons which we 
have summarised the Committee makes the following three 
suggestions : 

1. That we cordially approve of the invitation of the 
Canal Control Committee to the traders of the country to 
make the fullest possible use of the inland waterways for the 
conveyance of all kinds of traffic which can be conveyed by 
water. 

2. That in 
our opinion 
it will be to 
the great ad- 
vantage of 
the trading 
community 
that the in- 
land water- 
ways be 
unified and 
improved 
with a view 
to their ex- 
tended use. 

3. That the 
latter object 
can best be 
attained by 
construction 
of a central 
authority, 
with Parlia- 
mentary 
powers, to 
take over and 
develop the 
existing 
system of in- 
land water- 
ways on the 
lines of the 
Port of London Authority Act, 1908, with such modifications 
as are considered necessary to meet the circumstances. 

These conclusions bear an aspect of convincing common- 
sense. The traders and farmers of the country ought 
certainly to make all the use they can of the canals while the 
war pressure exists, so that the railway traffic can be eased. 
The second item, which contends that the waterways should 
be unified and improved, is essential to efficiency, and some 
plan like that adumbrated in the third paragraph is neces ary 
in order to get rid of the conflict of local authorities. 
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MEDIAAVAL CHRISTMAS POETRY 


By A. CLutTron-Brock. 


IFTY years ago the story of the Nativity was to some 

people history, to others just a legend, pretty or ridicu- 

lous. Now, to those for whom it is not _ history, 

if they can free themselves from the bigotry of passing 

controversy, it is at least amyth. That is to say, it ex- 
presses a real belief, which any man can still hold, about the 
nature of God and of the universe. In no other way can we ex- 
plain the manner in which that story has affected the mind of 
man, the beauty which it has inspired in poetry and pictures. 
Men may for centuries have believed it was true as fact, but 
they believed that because it was true to them as theory, because 
they saw that, if there was a God at all, He must express their 
real values ; and one of these was for humility. The old proud 
gods had become incredible because they did not express men’s 
real values. They were like great kings whom men might fear 
or even admire, but whom they could not love. The real God 
must have the humility of the best men in His very nature; 
and the story of the Nativity, the story that God was born on 
earth and laid in a manger, affirms that necessary virtue of 
humility in God Himself. It also expresses the experience o! 


man that all real goodness, all piercing beauty, all sense of truth, 
are born in man through humility. That is why the story has 
been passionately believed and passionately told in poetry and 
pictures, 


There is great audacity in it as in Christ’s parable 


of the Prodigal Soa. It is contrary to all men’s earlier beliefs 
about the nature of God, contrary to that sense of blind, indifferent 
force which men get from their observation of external reality, 
whether they express it in myth or in scientific theory. And 
this very audacity was what enthralled the mind of man, and 
can enthral it still, if it has imagination enough to see what the 
story means. 

This is not mere fancy, as anyone can see for himself if he 
will read the medieval poetry about Christmas ; for what that 
poetry expresses again and again is delight and wonder in the 
thought of the humility of God. Men returned to that from all 
the troubles of common life, as if toa home in their own minds 
where they were sure of peace and security. The most famous 
and beautiful of all these poems expresses that wonder and 
delight as purely as if in music : 

He came all so still 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 

To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 
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He came all so still 
There his mother lay, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


There is much medieval verse that expresses merely the 
fear of Hell in a very dull way. That fear seldom brings inspira- 
tion. But in the story of the Nativity the poets express all 
kinds of innocent happiness, all moods of hope and tenderness 
and kindliness, and their conviction that these moods are true, 
because God Himself was laid in a manger. The Nativity to 
them was really the Birthday of God, and of a new conception of 
God, and that is why they were never tired of singing it. This 
God was born of an earthly mother, and there is a strange and 
beautiful notion, often implied, that He learnt pity of mankind 
from her, drank it in with His mother’s milk. Thus another of 
the most beautiful Nativity poems ends with these words 
addressed by the Virgin to her Son: 


Now sweté son, since it is so, 

That all thing is at thy will, 

I pray thee granté me a boon, 

If it be both right and skill, 

That child or man that will or can 
Be merry upon my day, 

To bliss them bring, and I will sing 
Lullay, By-by, Lullay. 


Sometimes there is a delightful stress laid on the fact that 
Christ was a baby and behaved just like any other baby : 


As she him took all in her lap, 

He took that maiden by the pap, 
And took thereof a right good nap, 
And sucked his fill of that licour. 


There is a curious carol in which the Virgin soothes her baby 
with the thought of His own greatness. I quote it from memory: 


Lullay Lullay, my little child, why doest thou weep so sore ? 
Art thou not then both God and man? What wouldest thou be more? 


But in the same carol, which might seem profane to our prudish 
religious sense, there is a line of piercing beauty. If the Child 
cries so much now, the Virgin says to him : 


How shalt thou suffer the sharp spear to thy heart ? 


There is no such beauty, so far as I know, in the poetry of any 
other religion; and it comes into Christian poetry because of 
that Christian affirmation of the humility of God which makes 
God real and close to men ; or did, so long as they valued humility 
enough to believe that God could be humble. It was this belief 
that brought Heaven itself close to them on Christmas Day, 
a closeness expressed in the burden of another carol : 


All Bells of Paradise, I hear them a-ring, 


a carol that Mr. Martin Shaw has set to a music in which we do 
actually hear the bells of Paradise ringing. 

Mr. Chambers, in his ‘‘ Early English Lyrics,” says that 
the carols are the lyric counterpart of the Miracle Plays. Some- 
times they seem to allude to those plays, as in the song of Jolly 
Jolly Wat, the shepherd, where he says, on taking his leave of 
the Holy Family : 

Lull well Jesu in thy lap: 
And farewell, Joseph, in thy round cape. 


, 


The man who wrote that must have seen Joseph witli a round 
cape in a miracle play, and wrote for those who had seen him 
also. The shepherds were half comic in the plays, and Jolly 
Jolly Wat remains so in this carol : 


When Wat to Bethlehem come was, 
He sweat, he had gone faster than a pace ; 
He found Jesu in a simple place, 
Between an ox and an ass. 
Ut hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much joy. 
But there, too, the point is that he, a simple shepherd, ‘‘ found 
Jesu in a simple place.” In it is implied the wonder of the 
Nativity expressed in so many different ways through the 
centuries : 
Mary Mother, I am thy child. 
Though I be laid in stall, 
Lords and dukes shall worship me 
And so shall kingés all. 


Expressed again by Crashaw with the magnificence of a later 
age : 
That he, whom the sun serves, should faintly peep 
Through clouds of infant flesh: that he, the old 
Eternal word, should be a child and weep. 
That he, who made the fire, should fear the cold: 
That Heaven’s high majesty his court should keep 
In a clay cottage by each blast controlled : 
That Glory’s self should serve our griefs and fears: 
And free eternity submit to years. 


That is the burden of medieval poetry about Christmas, and 
Christmas cannot be real to us unless it expresses the same truth 
and unless we believe it. How little we do is shown by the 
manner in which we commonly keep Christmas—the tawdriness, 
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the absence of beauty, the absence of that humility out of which 
according to the Christian faith expressed in the story of the 
Nativity, all beauty and joy and certainty of truth must come. 


ON BEDROOMS 


HE passion of the collector is not always poured out 
on specimens which may be cherished, exhibited and, 
on necessity, pawned. There are those whose museum 
is the world and whose catalogues are printed only on 
memory. And of such is the secret collector of rooms. 
Not of beautiful rooms exactly, though in the collection beautiful 
rooms find place, but of rooms—well, let us be trite and say 
rooms with a temperament. Bedrooms are the treasures of a 
collection; round them romance hangs thickest. How much 
more important is the room we dream in than the room we eat 
in. What matters the room in which we gather our friends 
together compared with that in which we wake; every sleep 
being death, in little; every waking, resurrection. 
; The present writer, whose own bedroom provides stabling 
accommodation for several hobbies and who is continually 
tripping over books and slippers, has always maintained that the 
chief point about a bedroom should be its exquisite simplicity, 
its restful emptiness. She has only found her ideal twice, once 
in the Bible and once in real life—but, fortunately, in imagination 
or in reality, she may sleep in them whenever she pleases. 





Behold now (says the grateful Shunamite woman) I perceive that this 
is an holy man of God, which passeth by us continually. Let us make a little 
chamber, I pray thee, on the wall; and let us set for him there a bed, and a 
table, and a stool, and a candlestick: and it shall be when he cometh to us 
that he shall turn in thither. 


To one who looks on a bed as opportunity for reading rather 
than as chance for sleep that little chamber on the wall has 
charm untold. <A bed and a candlestick! If the table is too 
high the candlestick shall stand on the stool. The room, seen 
in imagination through Western eyes, shows the bed with four 
legs, and casters. 

Reality is even more blessed. Cream-tinted walls and a 
polished floor, a chair, a bed, and beside it a little table with a 
shaded readirg lamp. Surely to the mistress of this house 
spring-cleanirg comes as a merry jest. Here is the exquisite 
austerity, here the restful empty spaces, with the advantage 
over Elisha’s room that every modern convenience is “ built 
in” or ‘‘ shut off.’ Comfort masquerades as simplicity, but it 
is there all the same. Unknown to the owner, that bedroom 
was appropriated to head the collection. 

Next on the list came one a-shimmer with pearl grey, 
lavender and green. Soft carpet, filmy curtains—and evcry- 
where big bowls of lilac catching up and perfectirg the three 
colours of the room. To wake here was like waking in the heart 
of an opal, or in the bower of some sea-king’s daughter from under 
the sea. 

St. Catharine of Siena spent three years in her room in 
hidden preparation for her busy after life. Then she came out 
and with hcavenly wisdom and earthly wit swayed kirgs and 
cardinals. The collector sighs for a room which might, in intcrcst, 
have been the gem of the collection. And Margarct of Scotland, 
Saint and Qucen—what of hers? Imagination shows it more 
clearly than the one bchind the mysterious door which closed 
on St. Catharine. If Malcolm Can-More cared so tendcrly 
for Margaret that he had all his dear’s books bound in jewclled 
bindings, though he could not read himself, and kissed them, 
if he came across them, for her sake, we may be sure that she would 
be given the most beautiful room those rough old times allowed. 
Her maidens would be bidden to stitch rare tapestry and the 
sweetest-scented woods would be kept for her hearth. 

The bedroom in fiction is, on the whole, disappointir g— 
it is too suitable. If it is not the heroine’s tiresome little whitc 
room it is an apartment too carefully built up on the owner’s 
character. There is no unexpectedness in it. It is in a real bed- 
room, not an imaginary one, that you find a lovely little drawing 
of the Annunciation lcanirg up against a powder-puff—not that 
such a scheme of decoration is specially to be commended, of 
course. 

The rooms in books that are not described are full of charm. 
Who does not know that of the Lady of Shalott, though all we 
are told is that it held an embroidery frame. Of Julict’s room, 
too, we read so little and guess so much, one thing only being 
evident, that Julict hersclf, like Mrs. Brownirg, thought 
that ‘‘the nicest place in the house was leaning out of the 
window.” 

Still, fiction does yield a few perfect bedrooms. One was 
found quite casually in a monthly magazine some years ago 
and never forgotten. 

The Duchess’s room was a strange chamber. The first impression was 
one of austerity—stretches of big, bare white walls without picture or orna- 
ment; a waxed floor without carpet; straight-legged polished wood 
furniture, and little of that, with no toilet mats or trinkets. But if one 
looked closer there were signs that the austerity was an imposed restraint ; 
here and there one would catch indications. The straight folds of curtain 
and bedspread were of a linen of a curious shade of amethyst, and the one rug 
near the straight little wooden bed had the same dull amethyst tone. It 
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was an old Persian that clutched at 
one’s heart with a fearful joy—a 
rug that once seen knowingly could 
never be forgotten—but it was not 
austere. And the one wall decora- 
tion, over the fireplace, staining the 
whole wall with the brightest, purest 
gleams of colour, was a cartoon for 
a stained-glass window, modern 
work, but of thirteenth century 
influence, giving the rich jewelled 
effects of Chartres or the Sainte 
Chapelle, emphasising the — glass, 
almost neglecting the picture, a 
wonderful achievement for water- 
colour. And there was a bookcase 
of the same polished dark wood high 
to the ceiling. . . There were 
editions of Mallory, Boccaccio, a 
Kelmscott Chaucer lying on its side 
near a Caxton one, Morris’s romance 
tales, all of Swinburne and Shelley, 
the Journal de Marie Bashkirtzeff, 
medizval poems of Gibson, and all 
the rest were books of woods—wood- 
craft, forestry and forest lore. Noone 
ever saw this room, but “ice without 
and fire within ’’ would not have been 
a bad motto for room and owner. 


Many a time has_ one 
collector of rooms crept with 
Gerda up that back staircase 
in Hans Andersen’s: fairy tale, 
“The Snow Queen ”’—by the 
light of ‘the little lamp 
burning upon a cupboard ’’— 
in order to enjoy the fantastic 
splendour of ‘‘the bedchamber”’ 
to which it led. There is a 
delicious, elfin creepiness about 
that back staircase, no one 
awake in the huge palace but 
the two crows and Gerda. 


““T feel as if someone were com- 
ing after us,” said Gerda, as some- 
thing rushed by her; it seemed like a shadow on the wall; horses with 
flying manes and thin legs, hunters and ladies and gentlemen on horseback. 


woman’s son to life. 
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THE LITTLE CHAMBER 
An eighteenth century conception showing Elisha restoring the Shunammite 
From ‘“‘ Physique Sacrée ou Histoire-Naturelle de 
La Bible.’’ 
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‘“These are only dreams,” said 
the Crow; ‘‘they are coming to 
take the high masters’ thoughts out 
hunting. . ee 

Now they came into the first 
hall; it was hung with rose-coloured 
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satin and artificial flowers were 
worked on the walls, and here the 
dreams already came flitting by 


them, but they moved so quickly 
that Gerda could not see the high- 
born lords and ladies. Each hall 
was more splendid than the last ; 
one could almost become be- 
wildered! Now they were in the 
bedchamber. Here the ceiling was 
like a great palm tree with leaves of 
glass, of costly glass, and in the 
middle of the floor two beds hung 
on a thick stalk of gold. One of 
them was white, and in that lay the 
Princess ; the other was red, and in 
that Gerda was to seek little Kay. 
She bent one of the red leaves aside, 


yes; 


[ 
1 
2 


Ay Perc 


and then she saw a little brown 
neck. Oh, that was Kay! She 
called out his name quite loud. 


The dreams rushed into the 
he awoke, 
turned his head, and—it was not 
little Kay ! 

From those sumptuous lily 
beds on their golden stalk turn 
to the cool freshness of the 
pilgrim’s room in the Palace 
Beautiful, in ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

The pilgrim they laid in a large 
upper chamber, window 
opened towards the sunrising; the 
name of the chamber was Peace, 
where he slept till break of day. 


whose 


ON THE WALL. 


Much may be said _ for 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ chamber 
deafe of noise and blind of 


light,”’ but this collector holds more dear that window open 
towards the sunrising. ISABEL BUTCHART. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


POTATOES IN THE MENU. 

[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—It is being rightly urged upon everyone that to eat potatoes at every 
meal will mean the conservation of our wheat supply, but it seems that to 
many people the advice suggests nothing but potatoes boiled or baked, or at 
the best fried, as we are accustomed in England to serve them with meat. 
This by no means exhausts their usefulness, and by combining them with other 
materials instead of serving them alone much variety may be obtained. 
For instance, many people feel that nothing can take the place of bread, and 
to them this recipe for loaves of which half the bulk is potato—not potato 
flour, but mere ordinarily boiled potatoes—should be of use. Potato Bread.— 
One and a half pounds of cooked potatoes, one and a half pounds of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one ounce of yeast, one teaspoonful of sugar and a 
little tepid water. Method: Mix flour and salt, boil the potatoes in their skins, 
peel and mash them. Mix the potato with the flour thoroughly, cream the 
yeast and sugar and add a little tepid water; add this to the flour and mix 
to asoft dough. Put to rise till double the size in a warm place, then knead 
well and make into loaves, put to rise again for ten minutes, and bake in a 
hot oven for forty minutes. 

The potato cakes which one often finds served hot for tea at Irish country 
houses are both simple and palatable, and the proportion of flour to potatoes 
is very small. Irish Potato Cakes.—One pound of cold potatoes, two ounces 
of flour, one ounce of margarine, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
milk, or milk and water, to mix. Method: Mash potatoes, mix with flour and 
baking powder, rub in fat and mix to a softish dough with milk. Roll out one 
inch thick, cut into rounds and bake for twenty minutes in a quick oven to 
a pale brown ; or they may be fried. 

Steamed puddings, largely made of potatoes, will also supply a valuable 
food with small expenditure of wheat flour. An Excellent Steamed Potato 
Pudding (Sweet).—Half a pound of cold boiled potatoes, one-quarter of a 
pound of chopped suet, two ounces of flour, two tablespoonfuls of fine oatmeal, 
three tablespoonfuls of syrup or marmalade or raspberry jam, half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and two to three tablespoonfuls of milk. Method : 
Mix the flour, suet, oatmeal and baking powder together, then add the smoothly 
mashed potatoes, the syrup or jam, and stir in the milk. Cover with greased 
paper and steam in a greased basin for three hours. Ginger may be added 
with the treacle if the flavour is liked, and other variations will sugg ‘st them- 
selves. 

I have chosen these recipes from many others on account of their practi- 
cability and the fact that they are actual substitutes for dishes usually made 





entirely of flour. Experienced cooks will realise that the binding power of 
wheat flour makes the use of a small quantity almost obligatory —D1PLoMEE. 


POTATOES FOR THE SMALLHOLDER. 


[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ CouNTRY LIFE.’’] 


SEED 


S1r,—In an article in your issue of last week the following statement is made = 
** As far as we know, no definite arrangement has been made to supply the 
smallholder with seed potatoes.”’ In this connection may I point eut that 
the Food Production Department issued to all Agricultural Exeeutive Com- 
mittees and Allotment Holders’ Associations, more than a month ago, full 
particulars of a scheme for the distribution of seed potatoes, both of ordinary 
varieties, and of those immune to wart disease ? Orders have already been 
booked by the Department for many thousands of tons, and arrangements 
made for the supply of many thousand tons more. Small growers requiring 
seed should communicate with the Secretary of the Agricultural Executive 
Committee of their county or with the Secretary of their Allotment Asso- 
ciation, who will be able to give full particulars as to varieties available and 
their prices.—A. Lee, Director-General of Food Production. 
HARVEST AND THE BATTLEFIELD.- 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountrY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—During the early part of this summer I was present at a sale in a Cotswold 
mansion where a collection of pictures of mid-Victorian date was being 
dispersed. One of these, ‘‘ The Barley Field,”’ by Linnell, seemed to me te: 
be a truer picture of the real history of England than any pageant of its kings 
or battlefields could give. In a sense it might be called a battlefield—though 
a bloodless one—for it was a representation of that inner and perpetual 
warfare that has ever existed between our countrymen and the elements, in 
the struggle to produce the necessary food for their existence. The picture 
was just of an ordinary country field of corn, that appeared to have thrived 
and ripened in most propitious weather. It is nearly gathered in, but, alas! 
across the southern sky is sweeping up a storm of inky blackness—men are 


THE 


hurrying to and fro straining every nerve and muscle to accomplish their 
task of ingathering all they hold so dear ere the storm breaks upon them. 
Even the horses seem infected with anxiety, and strain willingly under a 
gigantic load piled hastily on the wagon. A barking dog urges them to their 
work, but a child sleeps peacefully under the hedge, all unconscious of the 
An everyday picture of English country life one 
The forefathers of the men—for 


turmoil going on around it. 
may say, yet with much meaning behind it. 
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the most part—who are fightingour battlesinthe fields of Flanders to-day were 
agriculturists. Isit not from them the splendid powers of endurance have been 
inherited which have enabled our troops to stay the on-coming of the Huns 
for long months in the most adverse elements? Is, then, the harvest field 
the first of the training grounds for the battlefields? The playing and the 
hunting field have each had their tribute, but is it not to the more primitive 
harvest field that we look for the birth of the great spirit of British endur- 
ance which is being shown by all ranks in the trenches in Flanders to-day ? 
—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 





CHRISTMAS AT THE FRONT. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—Perhaps at Christmas-time, when the thoughts of so many turn wist- 
Somewhere in France ’”’ or on one of the other fronts, 


“ 


tully to dear ones 
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turn longingly to thoughts of home. It may bring leave—those lucky ones 
to whom this comes are almost beyond envy. In between these states of 
utter bliss and utter woe there comes, however, the middle state of the men 
behind the lines ‘“‘ resting’ or at the base, and for them it is amazing how 
numerous are the opportunities of spending a merry Christmas. In the New 
Army almost every company or battery has its recognised eatertainers— 
perhaps professionals; at any rate ‘‘ gifted amateurs.’’ One of the photo- 
graphs shows a professional ventriloquist entertaining his comrades, evidently 
with great success ; another, a mixed band, where French and English talent 
combined is extracting music from some unlikely instruments, including a 
biscuit box drum. Boxing is ever popular, and apparently linguistic diffi- 
culties do not hinder the pleasant course of a game of cards. Mounted 
contests—both equine and human mounts are in demand—are among the 
sports indulged in, and football, which, played in the neighbourhood of shell- 
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A “SCRATCH” ORCHESTRA. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST AND HIS DOLL. 





TEACHING AN ALLY HOW TO BOX. 


A QUIET GAME OF CARDS. 





A CAVALRY COMBAT BEHIND THE LINES, 

these pictures of our soldiers at play may be welcome to yourreaders, Christmas 
is in the Army as dearly looked forward to as it is at home. It may, of 
course, be spent in the trenches—hardest fate of all—and even though 
somehow or other Christmas fare comes through or an opportunity for a 
service or a sing-song may be made, it is but a sorry festival there, and hearts 


WRESTLING WHILE 


MOUNTED. 


NEARLY DOWN. 


holes, is apt to produce its own casualties, must not be omitted from the 
list. The officers and chaplains of our Army, our strangely-recruited wonderful 
New Army, are largely responsible for the organising of such events, and 
with parcels from home and a real plum pudding, Tommy’s Christmas, if 
not all we might desire for him, is often a merry one, after all.—S, 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL H.H. MAHARAJA SIR PERTAB SINGH, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O , K.C.B. 


(From a drawing ly Enc Kennington, one of the official British artists at the front.) 
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MILITARY GARDENS 
IN ENGLAND 


UR readers will, we feel sure, welcome and support 
the proposal that gardens should be cultivated 
in kngland for the purpose of supplying with 
vegetables those troops who are retained for 
Home Defence. The idea must appeal strongly 

to all who realise the imperative need for economy. If 
carried out on right lines it means saving in several very 
different directions, each one of which ought to be of profound 
interest to the home-keeping citizen. To put the more general 
consideration first, it means a perceptible increase of pro- 
duction. Had we only thought of this before, very consider- 
able gain would have resulted. Military gardens might 
have been started with the first camp, and in that case the 
important element of time would have been saved. What is 
grown in them would be a distinct increase to the food products 
of the country. At present, although some small and tenta- 
tive efforts have been made towards growing vegetables, 
the general practice is to purchase supplies from the local 
or other markets. This obviously makes a raid upon the 
feeding supplies ofthe country and has the effect of raising 
prices. Even where a single battery of guns is stationed, 
the soldiers are quite sufficient in numbers to produce a 
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scarcity of vegetables in the little circle around them, thus 
involving hardship upon those who are already feeling the 
expensiveness of food. It may be argued that the land capable 
of growing vegetables is probably already under crops; but 
that is not a statement of realities. In point of fact, near 
our camps there is an abundance of soil which is either not 
cultivated at all or giving crops not to be compared with those 
which are pdssible under spade cultivation accompanied 
with good manure. Economy, then, is p oved in so far as 
that military gardens would increase the produce of foodstuffs 
and prevent the draining away for Army purposes of vege- 
tables which are needed by the civil population. In the 
second place, a great deal of transport of one kind and another 
is used for carrying food to every military station, great o; 
small. Railway traffic, as we all know, is overcrowded at 
the present moment, and we are always being adjured neither 
to travel on pleasure nor to send unnecessary parcels. But 
supplies to the soldiers must, of course, come first. Then if 
the supplies to the soldiers can be lightened, it is very mucl) 
to the good. A great deal passes s along the highway in motor 
lorries. It would be worth anyone’s while to take up a post 
beside a small gun station and note the extraordinary number 
of motor lorries, of which not one in twenty will be fully loaded, 
that come and go. The scarcity of petrol is the text for a 
great many sermons, and also has been used as a reason for 
restrictions. Civilians are most willing and, indeed, eager 
to give up anything that will help the Army, but it cannot 
possibly raise their enthusiasm to notice the prodigal use o} 
petrol, not only by Army officials, but by other officials 
throughout the country. No one who has the feelings of a 
patriotic citizen would do anything to interfere with the 
efficiency of any branch of the service, and no sensible man 
is likely to think that in trying to enforce economy, we ar 
interfering with efficiency. But the point is a very simple 
one—that, by growing vegetables at the camps, road as well 
as railway traffic would be saved. 

Another point of economy connected with the Army 
is that the labour could be obtained without interfering in 
any way with the performance of duty. We are not at all 
in favour of withdrawing men from the Army at a time when 
they are so much needed, but among the soldiers there is 
a good percentage of actual gardeners—we mean men who 
have worked at gardening for a livelihood before the war 
and there is a much larger proportion of men who have tilled 
the ground for their own benefit. In a company of twenty- 
eight men we have ascertained from very careful enquiry 
that it would be easily possible, without interfering in any way 
with military service, to obtain fourteen hours of work a day. 
That is a conservative estimate, averaging half an hour from 
each man, and these men are most desirous of taking it on. 
They are placed amid extremely dull surroundings, and 
although their duties are arduous, they are bound to have a 
certain part of each day to themselves, which might either 
be employed in such work as we have indicated or wasted 
altogether. Some play football, and against that we have 
no complaint to make, because exercise and amusement 
are needed to keep men from becoming stale; others are 
mere lookers-on, and would gain the exercise and so on if 
they were set to dig and grow vegetables. But since the 
proposal was hailed with joy by the French soldiers and 
carried out with their characteristic gaiety, there is no reason 
to think that the case would be otherwise with our own men. 

Economy is desirable from an altogether different point 
of view. Seeds are very dear in this country, so are seedlings. 
There would be a very great gain both on the seed beds and 
the cultivation. Lieutenant Truffaut calculated that his net 
outlay in raising seedlings was not more than twopence a 
thousand, and last year the prices in this country ranged! 
from one shilling and fourpence to two shillings a hundred. 
So here, at any rate, there is incontrovertibly room {for 
economy on a large scale. 





Our Frontispiece 

UR frontispiece this week is from a drawing of Lieut.- 

General H.H. Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B., the late Regent of Jodhpur. Sir Pertab 
Singh, who is Hon. A.D.C. to H.M. the King-Emperor, 
was born in 1845, has been instrumental in introducing 
far-reaching reforms in Jodhpur, and has crowned a dis- 
tinguished military career by service on the Western Fron‘ 
(1914-1915), being mentioned in despatches. 





*,.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous: 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dir: 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ITHIN a few days after the reader has had these 

pages before him we shall be in 1918. For the 

fourth time under conditions of war we wish our 

readers A Happy New Year. In the course 

of the American Civil War, which resembled this 
in many ways, the poet Longfellow wrote in a Christmas 
carol that ‘‘ from each black accursed mouth the cannon 
thundered.” So they do now, and it is difficult to associate 
the idea of happiness with the knowledge that on a greatly 
extended front the British soldier is standing face to face 
with death, and that there is as yet no assured promise of 
peace. To solder up our quarrel with the Central Powers 
without ensuring that such a war will never occur again 
would be to reduce to nullity the efforts of those who in the 
purest spirit of patriotism have died on foreign soil. We 
can never relinquish a cause in which so many of our best 
have sacrificed themselves. Yet though now, as_ then, 
‘hate is strong, and mocks the song of peace on earth, 
vood-will to men,”’ there is a constancy, faith and devotion 
in the British mind which looks forward with confidence to 
a triumphant issue from these troubles. “‘ God is not dead ; 
nor doth He sleep.”” We have the assurance that in the 
end “the Wrong shall fail, the Right prevail,” and it is in 
that belief that we express something more than the customary 
wish for happiness in the coming year. The happiness for 
which we hope is that which comes when a great work is 
accomplished and a noble task done. It may be long enough 
before this much desired consummation is reached, but there 
is comfort, if not happiness, in the knowledge that Britain has 
put all her energy into vindicating the power of peace and 
good-will. There remains to us, then, the consolation, which 
in itself is happiness, of having recognised and achieved a 
great duty. It is impossible to doubt the end without doubting 
the whole scheme of things and its wisdom. 


NOW for the war itself. If England were the selfish nation 

which she is accused of being by the bitter and dis- 
appointed Huns, she could freely accept the challenge of 
the Kaiser to use the war map as an indication of the terms 
on which peace could be established. No greater mistake 
can be made than to suppose that the advantage would rest 
with Germany even on that base and materialistic issue. 
Great Britain’s effort will be recognised throughout the ages. 
She has developed a might and majesty beyond that which 
was conceived by Lord Bacon. On many different fronts 
she has provided arms and men, and the successes they 
have achieved can be judged from the fact that not an inch 
of English soil is at present in German hands, and that, on 
the other side, if we had been out for aggression, we could 
now have left off with everything in our favour—a great 
empire in South Africa conquered, the rich plains of Meso- 
potamia in our possession, Palestine at our feet, and nowhere 
the loss of an acre of British territory. But it was not for 
purposes of gain that we entered this war ; it was to vindicate 
the honour of great nations and to see that small nations 
ere not trampled upon by their mighty neighbours. Till 
Belgium is restored as nearly as it possibly can be to the con- 
dition at which it was before the war, till France becomes 
again the France it was before diminished by the greedy 
aggression of Germany, our task will remain undone; and 
therefore in Great Britain there has been no jubilation over 
our achievements, but a steady concentration upon the final 
objects of the war, which are not the humiliation of Germany 
as a nation, but the restoration of that justice and freedom 
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which were guaranteed by the progenitors of the Kaiser and 
his friends and discarded by them. Till that is attained, 
there can be no laying down of arms. 


DURING the past twelve months the three great achieve- 

ments of the British Army in the West were the 
conquest of Passchendaele, the capture of Vimy Ridge 
and the advance towards Cambrai. The former of these 
achievements was thought by German and other mili- 
tary critics to be impossible. The place stands on a 
height commanding a plain, and it was believed that if we 
could establish ourselves there, the retreat of the Germans 
was only a matter of time. The supposedly impossible feat 
was accomplished, and, in spite of much bitter fighting and 
many counter-attacks, we still hold the ground then won. 
It will be remembered that the advantages of the great 
Somme Battle were only realised after many months, and it 
well may be that history will repeat itself in Flanders. The 
Germans have been forced into a very unfavourable position 
for them and if they do not shift their ground before the spring 
offensive begins, theirs will be the loss. Before that, Vimy 
Ridge had been won by a display of gallantry unsurpassed in 
British military annals. This also is a very strong position 
which enables our observation posts to command a clear 
sight of the German lines. It puts the enemy at a very great 
disadvantage. Sir Julian Byng’s advance towards Cambrai 
was carried out with extraordinary dash and gallantry, and 
the stronger positions then gained are still held, although the 
Germans brought up great reinforcements from their Eastern 
army and were able to recapture one or two important 
positions. But the threat to Cambrai remains. As we write 
it has been loudly advertised by the Germans that they are 
intending a great offensive in that quarter; but, as they are 
not in the habit of giving away their plans, while we must be 
prepared for such an eventuality, a certain amount of scep- 
ticism is permissible as to the sincerity of the avowed intention. 


LINES. 
With a book of Elizabethan love lyrics. 
As leaves upon a willow tree, 
As grasses in the meadow, 
As water in the chafing sea, 
As night is full of shadow, 


As Heaven’s clouds are filled with rain, 
An opal stone with omen, 

So do these chosen songs contain 
Nothing but praise of Women. 


And fitly is this little book, 

Of Cupid’s work a type most seemly, 
For wheresoe’er you choose to look 
In both does Woman reign supremely. 


PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


ONE of the great features of the British campaign is to be 

found in the magnificent successes which have been 
scored in the Middle East, the scene of enterprises that were 
far from successful in the initial stages of the war. Sir 
Stanley Maude, however, wiped out the memory of General 
Townshend’s failure, a failure by no means due to him- 
one of the best and most competent soldiers in the British 
Army—but to the bad organisation, equipment and victualling 
of the expedition under his command. It would serve little 
purpose now to revive the controversies that arose over this 
ill organised enterprise. It cost us the services of General 
Townshend and many gallant men dead or taken prisoner 
with him. Sir Stanley Maude wiped all that out and achieved 
the distinction of conquering Baghdad, the most magical 
and romantic city of the Orient. In this year’s campaign 
he was pursuing the same victorious road when, unfortunately, 
he was struck down by disease and died. He was succeeded 
by General Marshall, who promises to fill his shoes very 
worthily. 


JN Palestine General Allenby achieved an even more striking 

success. It was constantly said that the Germans had 
organised a very thorough defence in the Holy Land, but 
Allenby with unfailing activity and vigour attacked them at 
Gaza and Beersheba, evidently upsetting all their calculations. 
His triumph was completed by the conquest of Jerusalem. 
Hebron was almost simultaneously evacuated, and the 
Christian Powers, with the exception of those under the 
influence of the Kaiser, are unanimous in their delight at 
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the passing of the Holy City into British hands. Even 
those who are not friendly to this country have had to 
recognise that freedom of religion, freedom of thinking in 
every way is a privilege which the British have carried 
wherever their flag has gone. It seems very probable at the 
present moment that the dissatisfaction of the Turks with 
their German friends has been accentuated by the occurrence 
in Palestine. It is openly said now that the Kaiser only 
used them for the purpose of maintaining the Dardanelles 
and, when that object was achieved, he relinquished them 
to their fate. The Turks have been made to serve in Central 
Europe, but at their moment of need no Austrian or German 
troops were found to succour them. 


OF all the events of the war, it seems probable that to the 

future historian the revolution in Russia will appear 
the greatest and most significant. So far it has borne only 
evil fruit, and this, in the future, will not be difficult to under- 
stand. The Czar pusillanimously yielded to the first demand 
of the Socialist Revolutionaries. Never did a royal per- 
sonage make a more lamb-like surrender of his place and 
privileges than did the ex-Czar. As a consequence the 
extreme Socialists had no difficulty in setting up the appear- 
ance of a Government which, nevertheless, did not enjoy 
the support of the whole Russian nation. It would be idle 
at this moment to follow the fortunes of men like Kerensky 
and Lenin, of Kaledin and Korniloff, actors still in a drama 
which appears to be as far from an ending as ever. The 
main point is that Trotsky was able to seize the reins of 
government and to negotiate a kind of armistice with 
Germany. That this is not liked by the main portion of 
the Russian population is evident enough, and the year 
1918 opens for Russia under a storm cloud that threatens 
no less a catastrophe than a bitter civil war. Our own 
opinion is that the Cossacks, being disciplined and warlike, 
will in the end obtain the mastery. But events are so difficult 
to analyse and the prognostications so diverse, that it would 
be folly to put forth an opinion like this dogmatically. It 
may turn out as we think, and it may not. All that can be 
said just now is that the omens point that way. 


[T has taken the Allies nearly a year to form the Naval 

Allied Council. The first steps towards it were taken 
last January, when a London Conference of Ministers of 
Marine and Chiefs of Naval Staffs decided on certain co- 
ordinated lines of policy for the use of shipping, control of 
trade routes and other cognate problems. The success 
which attended that Conference ought to have led to the 
holding of others at frequent intervals, but it did not. It 
might not have come about even now had not the Prime 
Minister apparently overlooked the Navy in his famous 
onslaught on the Allies’ methods in the Paris speech. The 
vigour with which the oversight was rebuked by every 
thinking man brought the matter into prominence, and the 
result is happy. There has not been proper co-ordination 
of naval effort among the Allies at any time during the war. 
The various navies have worked together admirably when 
circumstances have brought them into contact, but the 
general direction of the war at sea has never been firmly 
grasped. Apart from any question of a ‘“ naval offensive,” 
the use of sea power in the culminating stages of the war 
will be a vital necessity for success. The pressure must be 
applied not in small packets, but generally, and to a well 
defined plan. 


M. MARTINEAU makes an appeal for the saving of fruit 

tree prunings that is certainly deserving of support. 
The usual practice when a tree is pruned is to burn the twigs 
that are cut off. Comparatively few people seem to realise 
that if these are buried half their length in a shallow trench 
and trodden firmly in, they will grow and be sufficiently 
rooted next year to transplant. Nurserymen do not follow 
this practice, simply because they cannot afford to wait 
so long for saleable trees. It is much quicker to graft on 
one of the many kinds of stock which go under the name of 
Paradise, or upon quince. But it would appear that a dearth 
of fruit trees is very likely to occur in the immediate future 
partly owing to the unusual demand made upon them and 
partly to the lack of men in nurseries which has prevented 
the usual amount of planting and preparing stocks. M. 
Martineau says that the cuttings will eventually make fruiting 
trees; therefore it would seem to be sound policy to plant 
as many twigs of fruit trees as possible so that there may be 
some to replenish our own orchards and others to send to our 
French friends. 
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THE extraordinarily fine photographs of buzzards which 

we publish in this week’s number remind the writer of 
the buzzards on the Verdun hills. There they abound in 
very great numbers and may be seen flying and hovering 
oblivious of the roar of the guns and of the squeal of the shells 
which are ever passing and re-passing. The country before 
the war was pleasant and well wooded. Its character is a 
little akin to that of the downs near Brighton. Little villages, 
dead now, alas! nestled in the valleys, and fine trees clothed 
the slopes of the downs. But German shells have left nothing 
except the dead walls of the houses where peaceful rustics 
lived and minded their cattle or grew their corn. At a dis- 
tance the ridge of down looks like a great sandy hillock 
strewn with greyish white paths. But if examined through 
a good glass, the stumps of trees become visible, and it is 
possible for the imagination to re-fashion this country into 
the smiling landscape which it showed before the Kaiser and 
his horde attempted their inroad upon the land which he for 
so long has hated and coveted. To what was going on below 
the buzzards were as indifferent as the wind or the grass. 


[T has often been said that economy should begin at home, 

but, to tell the truth, there is very little evidence of it 
in the way in which Government affairs are managed. We 
hear that a scheme is now on foot for providing uniforms 
for the girls who are serving in one way or another at the 
War Office and the Recruiting Offices. The uniforms ar 
to cost £6 apiece, and a plebiscite has actually been taken 
to settle the form which the uniform shall take. It may be, 
comparatively speaking, a small matter, because the officials 
seem to think the spending of £100,000 or £200,000 a mere 
trifle; but whether that be so or not, a very vigorous protest 
ought to be made against it. It is the spirit of economy 
that should prevail in all Government Departments, and 
useless and extravagant expenditure like this tends to spread 
the belief that the talk about the need for frugality and 
saving generally is really insincere. 


PASTEL LOUIS XV. 


Gilt mirrors, tambour frames, and you, 

The still dust resting on your hair ; 

A tinkling casket plays ‘‘ Malbrou’ 
S’en va-t-en guerre.” 


Its only tune—the while your hand 
Is half outstretched to take a kiss; 
The grey dust falling, where you stand 
’Mid lovers’ knots and fleur de lys. 


Ah me! too solemn, pictured head, 

The ghosts go drifting up and down. 
You charm not any dancers dead, 

With patch, and fan, and stiff-set gown. 


Be good, Madame! naught else for you, 

While the dust falls upon you there— 

Brocades must fade and fray—‘‘ Malbrou’ 
S’en va-t-en guerre.” 


Farewell, sweetheart ! m’amie, adieu ! 
Fainter and slower sounds the air. 
Songs end, with other things—‘‘ Malbrou’ 
S’en va-t-en guerre ; 
Il ne reviendra pas—O, hé!”’ 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


"THERE was probably no illustration in Mr. Watt’s charming 

article on Gray’s Inn, which appeared in last week’s 
issue, that delighted the connoisseur more than the plate. 
Each piece was beautiful and characteristic of the period 
to which it belonged. Many readers would compare it with 
the more elaborate and magnificent pieces of antique plate 
of the City of London, described in our Christmas Number, 
which again showed the fine sense of beauty and proportion 
which our ancestors brought to the fabrication, we were 
going to say, of plate, but really of everything they touched. 
By an error, due to the production of this large Christmas 
Number at a time when this journal, like all others, is suffering 
from the demands of the war, the name of the author—Mr. 
C. J. Jackson—a name that carries with it unequalled 
authority in regard to matters of this kind—was omitted, 
and no proof was submitted to him. The omission carried 
with it a double loss—that of Mr. Jackson’s name and a 


distortion of dates for which we scarcely like to blame the 


sorely tried printer. 
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VEGETABLES FOR THE HOME FRONT 


O one will question the interest of the announce- 

ment made in our last issue that the authorities 

are taking steps to encourage the cultivation of 

vegetables on the home front just as the French 

are doing in France. But when an idea of this 
kind is ventilated it is good to call an informal committee 
of ways and means to consider the practical measures by 
means of which the object can be attained. No one can sit 
in a town office and send out edicts with the certainty that 
they will result in a harvest of foodstuffs. The campaign 
needs to be very carefully organised. Fortunately, we have 
before us the experience of the French in this respect, and we 
shall be greatly to blame if the initial mistakes are made 
here which were made on the other side of the Channel. 
In rg15 the results achieved in France were just enough to 
show that if cultivation were initiated on an enlarged scale 
the benefits would be incalculable. Now let us consider, in 
the first place, what we are out to gain. The first thing in 
importance is transport. Most of those who live on the very 
outside edge of Greater London know something about the 
little companies of soldiers who work the guns and search- 
lights. One which we have in mind runs in number to 
twenty-eight men. Hitherto these: have been fed, as far as 
vegetables go, from the neighbouring gardens; but the 
latter, not being planned for market purposes, possess a stock 
which is already close to the point of exhaustion. Vegetables 
are used very liberally in the men’s diet. They have two every 
day to their midday meal, usually swedes or potatoes and 
Brussels sprouts, or some other kind of cabbage. In the 
evening the supper generally prepared for them, and one 
of which they are fond, is soup. Meat is supplied at the rate 
of three-quarters of a pound per man, and this leaves a good 
margin for the preparation of stock. The soup, which the 
writer has tasted, is excellent. It is a meat stock with 
plenty of carrots or parsnips and onions or leeks, with any 
other vegetable that may be handy. The men coming in 
from the very cold field in which the gun stands appear able 
to consume unlimited quantities of this soup, and they are 
exceedingly fond of the vegetables that they get in the middle 
of the day. Now, there are probably—we do not offer the 
figures as precise, but only as a rough guess—about 50,000 
of these soldiers around London alone, and it is very 
evident that their consumption of vegetables must be con- 
siderable. 

On the East Coast there is an army the number of which 
we are not in a position to state, but it is capable of consuming 
an enormous quantity of fresh vegetables. These constitute 
the most economical as well as the most palatable part of 
their diet. When local supplies are not available recourse 
must be had either to rail or road transport, on both of 
which it is imperative that we should economise. But it 
is most undesirable that the country should be drained of 
the vegetables grown to supply the ordinary householder. 
Already the demand has made the price go up to an 
extent that would have been undreamed of in days ante- 
rior to the war. There is very little difference between 
the cost of vegetables in the country and the cost in 
one of the great London stores. Besides which, we have 
always to take into account the fact that the necessities of 
the soldiers are making a drain on the national food supply. 
We are glad to find from personal enquiry that the soldiers 
are extremely fond of vegetables, and we would be the last 
to do anything that would stint them in any way; but if 
their demand can be met by increased production, then there 
is a distinct gain to the countryside and nation. Even if 
the rise of prices is not altogether prevented, this part of 
the food supply will be retained for the civil population. 
Increased production means always an addition to the wealth 
of a country. Moreover, in this case it would permanently 
add to the value of the land. ; 

At a great many of the camps—a majority of them, 
we are inclined to think—there are horses either for cavalry 
or for guns, and horses mean the accumulation of manure. 
Moreover, this manure is of very high quality, a fact due in 
some measure to the way in which the animals are fed. Dr. 
Somerville in his Northumbrian experiments proved, and 
took advantage of the proof when he came to own a farm 
in Sussex, that rich food results in rich manure. The manure 
heaps are not scientifically managed, but analysis has shown 
that the constituents of them bear comparison with the 
constituents of the best-kept farmyard manure. It follows, 
therefore, that the neighbourhood of a station where horses 
are kept is highly convenient for the cultivation of vegetables. 


The growing of the latter will therefore improve the fertility 
of the soil. 

But it is necessary to draw a marked distinction. Grow- 
ing vegetables is one phase of the industry ; raising seedlings, 
another. For the latter purpose it is not desirable to use 
heavy or highly manured ground. The ideal spot for a seed 
bed is an area of light soil well sheltered from the east and 
north winds and exposed to the sun. Some form of manuring 
will always be necessary. On the East Coast there is a super- 
abundance of land which could be utilised as nurseries for 
seedling plants. The land on the Reclamation at Methwold 
would be ideal for the purpose, and near Methwold are 
thousands of acres, a portion of which could be turned into 
seed beds with a minimum of labour and expense. It would 
be advisable, therefore, that the authorities should begin 
by appointing someone who would do for the growing of 
seedling vegetables in England what Lieutenant Truffaut 
has done in France. Gardeners need not be told that not all 
vegetables are benefited by transplanting. For example, 
parsnips, beets, carrots, turnips and a great many salad plants 
flourish best where they were originally sown. But there 
are a great many others, such as cabbages, leeks, onions, 
and celery, for which transplanting is necessary. It must 
be remembered, as we have said, that the qualities most 
desirable in land used as a seed bed are lightness and free- 
dom from weeds and noxious vermin. But when the seed- 
ling is transplanted, its growth should be promoted by its 
being placed in heavier land, which should receive manure 
in accordance with the needs of the plant. Cabbage—and by 
the word we mean all the brassicas—prosper under a regime 
of that kind if their growth takes place in summer. There 
are several winter varieties that will do very well in un- 
manured ground. Leeks, onions and many other plants will 
come to their best condition only when started in a seed 
bed and brought to maturity in well cultivated and well 
manured land. 

For many reasons it is advisable that the production 
of seedlings for many cultivators should be directed by one 
man. If he is skilled in his work, he will as a rule do it better 
than the individual who sows only for his own transplanting. 
Another point for consideration is that in the latter case 
there is a great deal of waste. Nobody can grow the exact 
number of plants which he desires to utilise in his own ground. 
If he fails, there are too few; if he succeeds, there are too 
many, and a considerable proportion go to waste. But 
French experience has shown it to be practically impossible 
to raise too many seedlings for the Army. Orders came in 
not by hundreds, but by millions, and to supply them prac- 
tically every seedling is utilised. Lor this reason we have 
already advocated a vast extension of the system of large 
nurseries for starting plants in order to supply the allotment 
holders. The same argument applies with still greater 
force to the soldier-gardener. 

It is advisable that these nursery gardens should be 
situated within easy reach of the camps. The French found 
that sending by rail was not only inconvenient, considering 
how heavy the traffic already was in comparison with the 
rolling stock, but that it often involved delay and consequent 
injury to the plants. This injury meant the loss of from a 
week to a fortnight’s growth. They ultimately found the 
best way was to forward the seedlings by motor lorries. 
At any rate, whichever method were adopted, the less distance 
there is between the nursery and the vegetable garden, the 
less will be the chance of delay with the deterioration which 
it causes. On the other hand, vegetable gardens must be 
as near a base as possible, and, of course, it is unnecessary 
to say that the presence of cavalry or artillery will be beneficial, 
as horse manure will enable the ground to be fertilised so 
that the growers may be sure of producing full-sized and 
excellent vegetables. Up to now the manure has not been 
fully utilised either in this country or in France. Despite 
the facilities which are given, a shortness of transport on 
the farm, where the horse power has been greatly reduced 
owing to the number taken by the Army, makes it very 
difficult for a farmer to cart manure to any distance, while 
the objection to railway traffic can be easily understood. 
We have seen innumerable instances, both in this country 
and abroad, of the celerity with which waste has been brought 
into good cultivation. Bits of common, railway banks that 
never had been cultivated before, oddments of land that 
had been surrendered to bracken and heather, were made to 
produce excellent crops of potatoes and vegetables by hard 
digging and manuring. 
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BUZZARD 0. PHOTOGRAPHER 


By ArtTHUR BROOK. 





THE HEN BUZZARD, WITH A BIRD IN HER 


N June 2nd I started by motor cycle for some 

wild hill country where several pairs of buzzards 

breed annually. Visiting a favourite haunt, in a 

steep ravine, I quickly found a nest with one 

young one about nine days old in it. This nest 
being quite impracticable, I decided to pay a visit to the 
one first found on May 3rd, 1909. It was situated in a 
ravine about four miles away across a wild mountain. The 
shepherd had told me some weeks previous that the buzzard 
was sitting on three eggs. In 1912 the birds came back 
to this site, scraped away the earth and rock that had fallen 
into the nest, and rebuilt it. 

The day was hot, but up on these hills a pleasant breeze 
was blowing. Reaching the ravine about 50yds. above the 
rest I climbed down to the stream below where walking was 
easier. Seeing nothing of the buzzards I came to the con- 
clusion that something must have happened to the eggs. 


CLAW, LIT ON THE SIDE OF THE NEST. 


Rounding a bend in the stream I came in full view of the nest, 
about 20yds. away. The hen buzzard was brooding, and | 
had a magnificent view of her—she stayed on the nest watching 
me for fully two minutes. The bird may have thought I 
was the shepherd who passes this nest every day, and of 
whom the buzzards take little notice. Upon leaving the nest 
the bird commenced calling loudly for her mate. He was 
quickly on the scene, and resented the intruder in no uncertain 
manner. Closing his wings he came down at my head with 
terrific speed. As I approached the nest he came so near 
that I could have struck him with a walking stick. I expected 
the bird to attack me, for on each of my previous visits he 


had done so. The female was aggressive, too, but not quite 


so much as her smaller mate. 

Their being so bold would naturally give one the impression 
that to obtain photographs of buzzards feeding their young 
would be quite an easy matter. To my sorrow I had proved 





}THIS TIME SHE CARRIED IN HER BEAK A LARGE SPRAY OF MOUNTAIN ASH. 
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THE HEN BROUGHT A RAT AND I 
the very opposite to be the case. After a stiff climb I reached 
the nest. It now contained two young ones about a week 
old, a mole, two frogs and a considerable quantity of fresh 
green leaves of the mountain ash. Buzzards have a habit 
of bringing fresh green leaves to their nests. They bring 
them from the time the eggs are laid until the young are 
able to fly. Prebably they are brought for decorative 


purposes, but I am inclined to think it is to keep the flies 


away. Anyhow, during the considerable time I have spent 
hidden near buzzards’ nests I have seen very few flies around 
the food. After examining the contents of the nest, I 
reviewed the situation. It was impossible to dig a hole 
in the ledge, it being more or less solid rock. To make 
matters worse the ledge sloped steeply downwards. The 
first thing was to try to remove the slab of rock jutting 


SHE WAS BACK AGAIN 
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HER AS SHE WAS ABOUT TO DEPART. 

out in front of the nest. Having no tools with me, I was 
obliged to revert to those of the stone age. With a large 
stone I attacked the obstruction, making little impression 
on the rock, but plenty on the knuckle of my thumb. After 
a considerable amount of labour, owing to lack of tools, I 
removed enough to allow a view of the nest. 

So far so good, but how to erect the hiding-place on a 
sloping ledge barely 33ft. wide and overlooking a 6oft. 
precipice was the trouble. I had one of my bird-watching 
tents in my pocket ; it is made of green casement cloth with 
two sleeves for the lens, and several peep holes with flaps 
to cover them when not in use. The framework consisted 
of eight sticks cut from a convenient mountain ash tree. 
Being unable to drive the sticks in the ledge, I placed several 
heavy stones around the ones at the four corners to keep 


WITH ANOTHER FROG. 
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SHE STOOD BY HER YOUNG AND GLARED IN MY _ DIRECTION. 


THE HEN LOOKING AS WILD AS THE PROVERBIAL HAWK. 











SHE STOOD ON THE NEST LISTENING TO HIS CALL, BUT DID NOT OBEY IT. 
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the tent from slipping or being blown away. It was impossible 
under the circumstances to make a first-class hiding-place. 
Comfort, when inside, I knew would be out of the question. 
Covering the structure with branches and heather to conceal 
its artificial appearance as much as possible, I then placed 
a dummy lens in position. Owing to the sloping ledge the 
front of the tent was much lower than the back, and I had 
to‘cut a hole in the top for the lens. 
~ The next morning found me en rove for the nest at 4 o'clock 
The hills were covered in mist, and a fine rain was falling.- 
Two shepherds accompanied me to the nest. The ravine 
was shrouded in mist, and we were able to approach to within 
a few yards of the hiding-place before the hen bird left the 
nest, where she had been brooding the young. I had a 
mackintosh over my head, and this my companions placed 
upon a stick to represent a man as I slipped inside the tent. 
Fixing the camera was a most difficult and trying affair. 
Covering me in as quickly and well as possible, the shepherds 
left the scene, carrying the mackintosh between them. The 
buzzards, invisible in the thick mist, were awaking the echoes 
of the gorge with their wild cries. 
Of all the places that I have ever waited in to photograph 
a bird I think this one was the limit. My knees were almost 
on a level with my chin, my heels were dug into the ground 
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should be near. The young birds several times made 
comical attempts to swallow pieces of the frog. 

Twenty minutes of expectation followed, and then the 
hen came again, this time with a pipit in her beak. The 
male bird now commenced trying to call her away. She 
stood on the nest listening to his call, but did not obey it 
Tearing the pipit in pieces, she departed once more. 

It was now I p.m.; at 1.35 the hen again came to 
the nest. Although the young birds were cheeping for food, 
she left without attempting to feed them. The mist had 
cleared and the sun made several attempts to break through 
the clouds. At 1.45 the hen, looking as wild as the proverbial 
hawk, lit on the nest, but was off again immediately. An 
hour passed before she came back again. This time she 
carried in her beak a large spray of mountain ash, which she 
placed beside the expectant youngsters, then flew away. 
As yet the bird had made no attempt to feed her young, and 
I began to despair of ever obtaining such a picture. 

The stronger young bird, after swallowing several small 
pieces of the meadow pipit, began pecking fiercely at the 
weaker one, giving it no chance to touch any food. 

At 4 o’clock the female brought a tuft of dried grass, 
which she deposited on the side of the nest nearest to me. 
This finished, she stood by her voung glaring in my direction. 





THE HEN ALIGHTING AT 


to prevent me from slipping, and I was within 6ins. of the 
edge of a precipice. Peering through a peephole at the nest, 
I drew a mental picture of the buzzard with its young. All 
was quiet for a space of fifteen minutes after the shepherds 
left me. Then the male bird began swooping down at the 
tent. For four and a half hours, at short intervals, he 
continued doing so. Often he came so near that the rush 
of air from his wings stirred the leaves covering the top of 
the tent. I now came to the conclusion that something was 
wrong with the way I was hidden, and decided to try again 
another day. The young birds were by this time getting 
hungry and making weak cries for food. I had reached up 
my hand to close the dark slide preparatory to departing, 
when the hen buzzard with a bird in her claws lit on the 
side of the nest. Determined to make the most of my 
opportunities, I released the shutter and my mental picture 
became a reality. The shutter worked so quietly that it 
did not disturb the bird, but in closing the dark slide I made 
a slight noise, which caused her to fly off the nest. A few 
minutes later she came back, and again the very slight sound 
as before caused her to depart. Half an hour elapsed before 
she returned with a frog in her beak. Ripping this in pieces 
With her powerful beak, she again departed. Although 
terribly cramped, I was afraid to move in case the bird 


THE NEST WITH A_ FROG. 


Instinct, no doubt, warned the bird of my presence. Un- 
willing to disturb them any further, I crawled, stiff and sore, 
out of the tent. I placed the dummy lens back in its place, 
and after much difficulty reached the top of the ravine. 

The male buzzard attacked me as on the previous day. 
He escorted me for upwards of a mile, making occasional 
swoops at my head. Next morning | started by motor cycle 
at the same time, 4 o’clock, for the buzzard’s nest. As before 
the two shepherds accompanied me. The mackintosh dodge 
was worked and the same difficulty experienced in fixing 
the camera. My companions left at 8 a.m., and the buzzards 
followed them until they were about a mile from the nest. 
Twenty-five minutes after they had gone I looked through 
a peep-hole just in time to “snap” the hen alighting at the 
nest with a frog. The cock bird now appeared and called 
her away. She was back again at 9 a.m. with another frog, 
but again her mate called her off. The young birds were 
asleep in the shelter of the rock, for the day was hot and 
the sun was shining full upon the nest. The hen brought a 
rat at 9.10 a.m., and I snapped her as she was preparing to 
depart. A few minutes after the bird had gone the stronger 
youngster bestirred itself and made a vigorous attempt to 
eat the rat. Finding this task beyond its power it settled 
down and went to sleep again. 
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WILD LIFE IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


By Dovucias CARRUTHERS. 


N that “least of all lands”’ which has so profoundly 

influenced the history of the world, it is not strange to 

find that the wild life is peculiar. In a narrow belt of 

country we see Africa influencing a part of Asia whose 

natural history is chiefly European! One can catch sight 
of a gorgeous sun-bird flashing through the oleanders, watch 
a lammergeier sailing overhead and hear an English cuckoo 
in the same minute. 

Of the 350 species of birds found in Syria and Palestine 
according to Tristram’s list, 271 belong to the Palearctic 
Region (7.e., Europe and North Asia), 40 belong to Egypt, 
7 are Indian, and 30 are peculiar. The mammals show an 
even closer affinity to those of Africa. It is surely a country 
of strange character and great contrast—as befits the bridge 
between three continents. 

By far the most wonderful exhibition of bird life to be 
seen in Syria and Palestine is during the spring and autumn 
migrations. I was lucky enough to watch two movements 
on the coast, where the entire flow of bird life is concentrated 
into the narrow coastal plain between the mountains and the 
sea, and two seasons in the desert interior, where every little 
oasis is a veritable ‘‘ Heligoland”’ tor migration observation. 
On the coast—’twixt Lebanon and the sea—during March and 
April, the phenomena of migration can be watched under 
most unusual circumstances. The Syrian littoral runs 
north and south, forming a direct line of advance between 
Egypt and 
Asia Minor. 
Following, 
and guided 
by this 
seaboard, 
come all 
the winter 
residents 
from Afri- 
ca, moving 
north to 
their sum- 
mer quar- 
ters in 
Asia Minor 
and _ East- 
ern Europe. 
The first 
arrivals 
appear 
during the 
last days 
of Febru- 
ary. Asthe 
days pass 
we see wheatears, warblers, cuckoos, swallows, larks, bunt- 
ings, finches, storks and cranes. Quails come on March roth, 
hoopoes on March 14th, spur-winged plovers about the 
same date. True summer visitors—such as bee-eaters and 
rollers—come about April 1st. Orioles a little later. The 
main rush occurs during the last week in March and most of 
April. During that period the sky is never empty of travel- 
ling bird hosts; and at night one lies awake listening to 
the calls of the wanderers. Very marked is the northward 
flight of the storks and cranes, which come in great battalions ; 
stretched from horizon to horizon, moving in endless circles : 
and flamingoes in long V-shaped skeenes of rosy red. But 
most striking of all are the birds of prey—hawks, eagles, 
falcons, and buzzards—birds which we are wont to think 
of as solitary, but are here to be seen in great companies. 
I have seen the whole vault of heaven full of them for days in 
succession. I remember counting thirteen kestrels on a single 
small poplar tree at dusk in an oasis in the Syrian desert. 
Birds of prey live and thrive in this land, which teems with 
small mammals, beetles, and snakes. There are thirty-five 
varieties, including eagles, falcons, hawks, kites, buzzards 
and harriers. Vultures are found in. four varieties, owls 
in nine; the falcons include many beautiful species, such as 
hobby, saker, lesser kestrel, and Eleonora falcon. The eagles 
are represented by nine species, the buzzards by four. 

Vultures are very typical of the region; the earth- 
coloured griffon and the black and white Egyptian are always 
to be seen on the wing. They breed in great colonies near 
Damascus. The lammer-geier, or bearded vulture, first of 
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THE ARABIAN ORYX. 
The ‘‘ Unicorn” of Scripture. 








A SAKER FALCON ON ITS OWNER’S ARM. 


all in my estimation for beauty of flight, is fairly common 
in the barren gorges of the Dead Sea region. And 

Kites that swim sublime 

In oft repeated circles, screaming loud, 
are seldom out of view. Among the birds of prey there 
occurs one very interesting example, as illustrating the 
strange mixture of fauna. This is the great fish owl, a bird 
which suddenly turns up in the maritime plain about Acre, 
but has not yet been observed elsewhere west of India. 

Africa also sends its contribution to Syria. Besides 
many North African species which wander to and fro between 
Egypt and Palestine, there is the curious case of the darter, 
a strange fish-eating, cormorant-like bird which has estab- 
lished a breeding resort on the Lake of Antioch in Northern 
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Syria. This bird 
belongs to Cen- 
tral and South 
Africa, and on 
its spring migra- 
tion passes 
Nubia, Egypt 
and Palestine, in 
order to settle 
down in North- 
ern Syria for the 
breeding season. 
Truly a remark- 
able occurrence. 
The animal 
life is almost as 
varied. Although 
it is half a cen- 
tury since the 
last lion. skin 
was brought into 
Damascus, and 
the last crocodile 
was killed, yet 
their occurrence 
at so recent a 
date brings home 
to the mind the diversity of Syrian fauna. Crocodiles existed 
in the Nahr ez Zerka to the south of Mount Carmel in 
Tristram’s day. We still have the “ unicorn’”’—the wild 
cow of the Bedouin, the ‘ Oryx beatrix”’ of science; it 
ranges the 
northern Ara- 
bian deserts. 
Bears still 
destroy the 
crops and rob 
the vineyards 
on the slopes 
of Hermon and 
Anti- Lebanon. 
The “hart ’’— 
the roe deer— 
still exists on 
Carmel and in 
Western 
Galilee. Gazelle 
roam the 
deserts; anda 
variety (Gazella 
Merilli)—a 
typical moun- 
tain gazelle—is 
found on the 
hills of Pales- 
tine. The wild 
goats have 
their home in 
the declivities 
of the Moab 
and Judean 
plateaux 
around the 
Dead Sea. This 
is the ‘“‘ Beden”’ 
Further north above Damascus 
The wild 





A WOLF. 


—the common 1bex of Sinai. 
the Persian wild goat (Capra egagrus) is found. 
boar is very numerous in certain localities. 
Beasts of prey are represented by the leopard, cheetah, 
wild cat and caracul lynx; all of them rare and seldom seen. 
3ut scavengers such as the hyzena, wolf, fox and jackal are 
very common. Smaller fry include badger, porcupine, 
hare, polecat, and innumerable small rodents—desert rats, 
jerboas, hedgehogs. Squirrels are found in the pine groves 
and in the orchards around Damascus. Last, but not least 
interesting, is the coney, whose rocky dwellings extend from 
Sinai to Galilee. They are rare in Palestine. I hunted for 
weeks before obtaining them. They have strange habits, as 
befits a beast which looks like a tailless rabbit, but has a hind 
foot like a rhinoceros, and whose anatomy causes it to be 
placed among the ungulates, somewhere near the elephants ! 
Although Palestine is a narrow strip of rolling hill country 
bordered by the sea and the Jordan depression, Syria, on the 
other hand, combines a greater variety of scenery and climate. 
Snow-capped mountains rise above pine forests and look 
down on to utter desert. Cool uplands and pleasant pasture 
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lands exist within 
a day’s journey of 
the tropical ritt 
valley—the Jor- 
dan. Deserts 
margin 
lands. 

Kach region 
has its own 
particular fauna. 
Palestine repre- 
sents the normal 
bird zone. Here 
in spring English 
birds are to be 
seen and heard, 
such as_ night- 
ingales, black- 
caps and white 
throats; swal- 
lows, cuckoos, 
finches and 
buntings. Larks 
innumerable _ fill 
the cornlands in 
spring —nowhere 
have I seen more 
than in the Havran—they are mostly the big Calandra lark. 
A foreign note is given by the presence of innumerable black 
and white chats, for ever on the move from rock to rock, 
as well as hoopoes, rollers, bee-eaters, and bulbuls — the 
so-called Persian nightingale—and, along the streams, larg: 
blue and red kingfishers. 

The gracle—which is nothing but a rock starling—is 
perhaps the most typical bird of the barren gorges around 
the Dead Sea. In the maritime plain, at Jaffa, Haifa and even 
as far north as Beirut, as well as in the depths of the Jordan: 
jungles, one may catch sight of a flash of iridescent green and 
scarlet tufts—the sun-bird feeding on the honey-flowers of 
oleander, orange and Bougainvillea. Nothing reminds one so: 
much of the proximity of Africa as this glimpse of tropic 
colouring. 

Of game birds there is the ubiquitous ‘“ chukor,” the 
red-legged_ rock-partridge—a fine sporting bird and good 
to eat. He is found from 9,000ft. above sea level to 1,200ft. 
below, and is particularly abundant in the declivities of the 
Dead Sea basin. In that desert hill country there is also: 
the sand partridge, a smaller bird, in size between a partridge 
and a quail; he is the most wonderful example of protective: 
colouring, being indistinguishable from the sandstone rocks. 
In the Jordan depression, and more rarely in the coastal 
plain, there 
are franco- 
lin, the 
common 
francolin of 
Cyprus and 
Asia Minor; 
they are 
not found 
much 
above sea 
level. On 
the uplands 
quail and 
chukor are 
the only 
game birds. 
The latter 
is resident, 
but the 
quail is a 
migrant of 
most un- 
certain 
habits. 
As of yore, 
they fill the 
country in 
a night; 
they come 
in myriads 
and form a 
food supply 
not to be 
despised. 
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NEWPORT PAGNELL, BUCKS, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. F. A. HONIG. 
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into many small portions; Filgrave constituted a remained in the Tyringham family till 1665, when Sir William 


B ies the Conquest Tyringham was divided up’ to have derived his descent from Archard. The estate 


part of it. It was first owned by William Fitz- Tyringham died, leaving issue an only daughter named 
Ausculf in Tyringham and held by Archard under him. In Elizabeth, who married John Backwell, son of Alderman 
1165 it was held by Giffard de Tyringham, who is inferred E. Backwell of London, and he in her right (having also 
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advanced large sums 
on the estate) suc- 
ceeded. He died in 
1708 and was_ suc- 
ceeded by his eldest 
son. The last Tyring- 
ham Backwell died 
in 1777. unmarried. 
His sister, Elizabeth 
Backwell, sole heiress, 
born 1749, married 
William Praed of 
Trevathoe, M.P. for 
St. Ives. Their son, 
James Backwell 
Praed, married 
Sophia, daughter of 
Mr. Ch. Chaplin, 
and their son, William 
Backwell Praed, was 
born in 1829. 

We are told that 
‘the ancient mansion 
was a noble building 
of considerable extent 
and elegant construc- 
tion,” and that “it 
was taken down in 
1792 and a large hand- 
some edifice erected 
in its stead by William 
Praed, Esq.” 

Richard Cum- 
berland, in his 
‘“‘ Memoirs,” describes 
the old house as ‘a 
large venerable man- 
sion on the banks of 
the Ouse.” Cole men- 
tions it in one of 
his MS. letters. He 
visited there in 1769, 
and in the large 
dining-room he notes 
heraldic details of the 

amily arms. Some 
oldy portraits, four in 
number, are also men- 
tioned by Pennant: 
An old lady in a 
quiltea ruff and gauze 
cap with an_ enor- 
mous veil falling to 
the ground, her black 
gown spotted with 
white jewels forming 
a cross on her breast. 
She was represented 
standing under a 
canopy on which was 
a crown and a coat 
of arms. There was 
also a picture of a 
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young lady in a 
gauze cap lean- 
ing on a chair 
and dressed in a 
yellow. petticoat 
flowered with red 
and holding a 
feathered fan. A 
half length of 
Colonel Backwell, 
in blue, with gold 
sleeves and frogs 
and wearing a 
sash, was de- 
picted with a 
battle raging in 
the background. 
There was also a 
small portrait of 
Mr. Edward 
Backwetll. 
Banker and 
Alderman of 
London. 

The Praeds, 
who employed Sir 
John Soane_ to 
build the new 
mansion, were 
descended from 
the Mackworths. 
Sir James Mack- 
worth, Knight, of 
Mackworth, 
County Derby, 
in the time of 
Edward III, is 
the first of the 
family to be re- 
corded. William 
Morgan Mack- 
worth married 
Martha, daughter 
and heiress of 
John Praed, of 
Trevathoe, 
County Cornwall, 
and took the 
name of Praed. 
Sir John Soane’s 
connection with 
Tyringham ap- 
pears to have 
commenced in 
September, 1792. 
when he made a 
careful survey of 
the old house. 
From his draw- 
ings it appears to 
have been a fine, 
stone-built, long, 
low building, 
with two ad- 
vanced double 
gabled wings and 
a recessed centre. 
The length was 
about 150ft., and 
it was two storeys 
in height, with 
an attic in the 
main roof and its 
gables. The house 
ran _ lengthwise 
north and south, 
as Soane marks 
the entrance side 
as the east and 
the garden side 
as the west. The 
staircase in plan 
apparently was 
like the well 
known one at 
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and it was on the left of the entrance, 
with the kitchen quarters behind. The 
hall was approximately in the centre, 
with drawing-room and eating-room on 
the right. The house plan was there- 
fore very simple, and one which would 
be in more favour to-day than that of 
the new house which replaced it. In 
fact, we should rather wonder why it 
was pulled down, such are the revolu- 
tions and reversions to type of succes- 
sive generations. Apparently the western 
or garden side of the old house had 
passed through a phase of Georgian 
alteration, as the mullioned windows 
had been replaced by sash windows and 
in the centre was a fine specimen of a 
Renaissance doorway. This feature, 
which was carefully preserved by Soane, 
was re-erected by him in the courtyard 
of the new stables which he built, and 
can be seen in the illustration. 

On the entrance side of the old house 
a one-storey pilastered addition had been 
added, filling up the original recessed 
centre of that facade. Soane took 
remarkable pains in the development of 
his design for the new house ; the general 
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drawings range from 1793 to 1796, while 
there are views for the lodge and a 
bridge, dated as late as 1801. There 
is also in the Soane Museum a framed 
design for a sepulchral chapel, dated 
1796. This was to have been built in 
place of the old church, which Soane 
tells us was in an inconvenient position 
and much dilapidated ; he adds, how- 
ever, that the “ repairs of the old church 
being less expensive than the estimate 
for the new chapel, the idea was aban- 
doned.” This curious Soanic design 
has a triangular plan with quadrant 
corners enclosing a spherical vault cut 
down upon a hexagon. The internal 
surface is rib-fluted vertically with 
horizontal bands across. A Greek Doric 
portico of four columns forms the facade 
on each of the sides of the triangular 
plan. Thecentral dome carries a lantern 
with Tonic columns. Soane’s verdict on 
the house, which he calls “a villa,” 
written in 1828, was: ‘‘ The design for 
this building having been duly considered 
and the possessor feeling full confidence 
in the architect, there being no com- 
mittee of taste with ‘a superintending 
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or controlling power,’ the 
whole structure was com- 
pleted in all its parts without 
any deviation whatever from 
the original plans.’’ Writing 
still later in his unpublished 
‘“Memoirs,” he refers to “ six 
of the happiest years of his 
life’’ (1794-1800 ?) spent while 
engaged on Tyringham. 

In 1793, when the design 
was originated, Soane was 
exactly forty years old, and 
as he retired at the age of 
eighty, just four years before 
his death in 1837, Tyringham 
marked the middle point of 
his long and striking career. 
Starting with small advan- 
tages, the son of a bricklayer, 
or small builder, at Reading, 
he had, at the early age of 
fifteen or sixteen, entered in 
the humblest capacity the 
office of that gifted but rather 
unstable architect, George 
Dance, Jun., the author of 
the ever-remembered design 
of Newgate, a masterpiece of 
prison architecture. 

Soane’s first striking 
success had been the winning 
of the gold medal of the Roval 
Academy in 1776, by which 
means he reached Rome in 
1777, and there spent three 
happy vears as a student of 
its antiquities. In 1778, on 
the death of Sir Robert 
Taylor, he obtained the 
coveted post of Architect to 
the Bank of England, which 
he eventually extended and 
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completed in the form now 
so well known. This was 
the master work of his life 
and the one on which his 
fame now mainly depends. 
As an architect of houses 
Soane had much to learn at 
the time that Tyringham 
was built, and nearly twenty 
years were to pass before the 
erection of his own house (so 
recently described in our 
pages) showed the full and 
characteristic development of 
his ideas in domestic archi- 
tecture. This progress was 
not effected without the most 
exacting thought and effort. 
The entrance hall of Tyring- 
ham and the feature beyond, 
a cross passage developed 
upwards through an oval 
well-hole into a kind of loggia 
on the first floor and crowned 
by a lantern, seem to have 
cost him endless labour. It 
is characteristic of Soane 
that his main effort was 
concentrated on this interior 
hall, or ‘‘ Tribune,” as it is 
named on the plan, and also 
referred to in a letter of the 
period which I shall shortly 
give. How this feature or 
‘Tribune”’ developed is 
shown by an early original 
sketch, now reproduced along- 
side of a lecture diagram, 
illustrative of the work as 
built, which latter view is 
further confirmed by an old 
photograph taken before the 
recent alterations. On one 
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of the many drawings made 
for the entrance vestibule is 
the curious self-condemnatory 
endorsement, “‘ Symptom of 
Sleep and Idleness, June 12th, 
1793.’ The artist, in fact, 
was in the throes of a most 
important phase of self-deve- 
lopment. How long the mood 
lasted can be shown by a 
letter dated from. Tyringham 
on September 27th of the same 
year and addressed to Soane 
by the clerk of the works, or 
builder’s foreman, on the spot. 
It has been preserved with 
Soane’s original drawings be- 
cause on the back he has 
sketched out his reply by 
drawing at once the details 
demanded. The foreman’s 
letter begins : 


Sir, I should have writ you 
Tuesday only waited in expecta- 
tion of the slater by whom I 
rather expected to have the draw- 
ings for the finishing of the 
corridor and lower part of the 
Tribune, and which I very much 
want, the slater not being come 
I thought it not proper to defer 
writing any longer. . . . The 
plasterers is floating the entrance hall ceiling and Tribune coves, ete. 

All the carpenters is nearly completed and, of course, Moore 
and his party will go on the joiners work soon. On the other side is a 
sketch of the ceiling of entrance hall. A is the original design, B the present 
design, the meaning of my sending this sketch is if you please to send me 
how you will have the part marked C in the present design finished, which 
you will see is somuch more in breadth than the arches D, & in the original 
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ORIGINAL PLAN BY SOANK OF TYRINGHAM. 


design the margin E is so much more in breadth than the margin I, all 
the other parts appear clear to inspection and I hope you will send your 
decision by return of post. 

The worthy Richards, who signs the letter, impresses us by 
his lettered diagram, which recalls the terms of Euclid, with 
an intimate sense of the minute exactness of Soanic interior 
finish. 

A postscript, dated September 28th: ‘I very much 
wish the slater here as we are ready for him to proceed and 
weather very fine, it is a pity to lose time now,” reveals 
weather conditions like those of the present year. 

Unfortunately this ‘“ Tribune” was not a legitimate 
feature in domestic planning and involved serious sacrifices 
in the convenience of the house. The main rooms and 
entrance hall are, in fact, of an impossible height, the latter 
being 21ft. 6ins. to the crown of the arch. Although the 
house has a basement, chiefly for wine cellars, servants’ 
hall, etc., there was also a large block of offices, mainly 
of one storey, detached but connected by short corridors 
with the main building. The plan for this is dated 1796, 
the walls of the office block being shown in red, while 
the outline of the part of the house adjoining is 
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shown in black as being evidently already built. A 
considerable internal court is shown to this office block 
with arcades on two sides and approached by an arched 
entrance gateway. <A preliminary sketch design of 1795 
preserved in the house shows a proposed tower with a 
colonnaded top stage at this point. Although these offices, 
as built, were of one storey, the ends were raised as 
features by an extra storey. The present wing, now of 
uniform height, is raised on the older walls. The stair- 
case of the main house, which is circular ended, was 
at first to have had a loggia of columns with a recess 
beyond, which was a favourite device with Soane. It 
was, however, executed as a triple arcade. There is good 
reason for thinking that the financial stress of the time 
told upon the interior finishing, all the doors being deal 
in place of the usual mahogany. The chief rooms, few 
in number, are very large in the original plan, the 
principal bedroom exceeding all customary sizes. The 
first floor as built contained a great deal of wasted space, 
and the attic above was cut to pieces by the necessity of 
top-lighting the ‘ Tribune” and staircase. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Soane, though at first a follower of Robert 
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Adam, had not that master’s remarkable gift of artistic 
and reasonable house building. This, no doubt, largely 
accounts for the extensive reconstruction of Soane’s original 
design, of which little now remains inside. The remodelling 
that has taken place is shown by the illustrations of the present 
interior. A feature of the dining-room is the portrait by 
Mr. John Lavery, A.R.A., of the lady of the house. In the 
drawing-room. the tapestries of the age of Louis XIV from 
an old chateau at Fontainebleau will attract attention. 
Among the pictures are a Reynolds’ portrait of the youthful 
C, J. Fox, and a fine Romney; the decorative wood panel- 
lings after famous French examples are also worthy of close 
attention. 

On the exterior the addition of the dome recalls the 
famous Bagatelle of the age of Marie Antoinette. The 
forecourt gates are also modelled on those of the Petit 
Trianon. A fine bust of the unfortunate queen adorns 
the mantelpiece of the music-room. Soane was wedded 
to sky-lines built up of horizontal lines. He, in fact, oscil- 
lated between the traditions of Adamitic classic and the newer 
Greek school which was replacing it. There is a feeling in 
the flat treatment of the facades of Tyringham which recalls 
the ante of the Greeks rather than the pilasters of the Romans. 
The flat reedings, flutings and incised frets of Soanic design 
are traceable to the same origin. Everything is rigidly 
linear and all trace of the Adamitic arabesque decoration 
is eliminated. There is no feature which is more puzzling 
to the interested spectator than this abstract quality of 
Soane’s designs. It runs so counter to preconceived ideas 
as to lead to the question whether it is beautiful, or to the 
curious but suggestive anachronism implied in the statement 
that it is the “‘ art nouveau ”’ of which we heard so much a few 
vears back. Soane, in fact, became, by his hard thinking 
and deep study, a pioneer, and his work interests us precisely 
because its ultimate outcome is felt to be uncertain. 

Unfortunately, the soundest of his pupils, Sir Robert 
Smirke, R.A., whose work can be traced back in some of its 
special features to the exterior design of Tyringham, was 
essentially a dull and uninspired architect. It is curious to 
reflect that Sir Gilbert Scott in 1832 entered as an assistant 
the office of Henry Roberts, the architect of the new Fish- 
mongers’ Hall at the foot of the new London Bridge. Roberts 
had been assistant to Sir Robert Smirke, ‘‘ whose tastes, 
habits, modes of construction and drawing he had thoroughly 
imbibed.”” Scott at this same time attended a course of Sir 
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John Soane’s lectures at the Royal Academy, so that a link 
exists which reaches to the memories of those still alive. 
Scott later on came to think of this as a dull, blank period 
in his life: ‘‘ Smirkism and practical work having for a time 
chilled my own tastes: nor had I any advantages of artistic 
study.” Such are the incompatibilities of the successive 
phases of tradition in art. 

Sir John Soane died in 1837, having outlived the Adam 
school to which he had at first belonged, passed through the 
Grecian phase, and, all unawares, lectured to the future leader 
of the Gothic revival that was to follow and to overwhelm 
for a time the classic tradition to which he had devoted his 
long life of study and practice. Soane, however, had reaped 
the reward of his prolonged labours at Tyringham when, 
twenty years after its completion, he was able to gratify 
the impatience of George IV and build, in as many months 
as he had given years to the earlier work, the famous and 
original Scala Regia of the old Houses of Parliament, burnt 
in 1834. 

The new gardens at Tyringham, which replace an 
informal lay-out, have been devised to form a setting for 
the house. The main approach passes through an architec- 
tural screen of lodges with a central archway, a very simple 
but able design by Soane, in exact accordance with a model 
preserved in the Soane Museum. A bridge of single span 
crosses the river with a steep rise, the wing walls being 
boldly curved outwards recall on a small scale the plan 
of Soane’s Triumphal Bridge of 1776. The model for this 
Tyringham Bridge is also in the Museam and that for the 
house itself, which was also in existence, has lately been 
presented by the present owner. Soane’s care extended 
also to the furniture; some interesting tables and chairs 
remain, as well as a characteristicallv ingenious rising mirror 
fire-screen. Some Adam pattern wood mantels possibly 
came from the older house. <A set of chairs, twenty-six in 
number, dated 1781, now at Tyringham, formerly belonged 
to the Royal Society ; the backs are in a vertical fret-like 
flute, with central oval patera; the exact date was revealed 
by an order-card found in the stuffing of the seat of one of 
these chairs. The house, which is mainly built in Caen stone 
with parts in Portland, tells as a cream-like mass against 
the magnificent autumn foliage of trees, many of which are 
oaks whose age looks back to the earlier home of the Tyring- 
ham Backwells and serves as a link between the present 
and the past. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 


THE COTSWOLD HUNT & COUNTRY 


HE place of the Cotswold in hunting history is a 

high one. Some people may object that the woods 

are strong, the hills too steep, and that 4ft. stone 

walls in the open part of the country are uninviting. 

But if 
we estimate a 
country by 
the stoutness 
of its foxes 
and the hunt- 
ing powers of 
its hounds 
and the skill 
of its hunts- 
men, then the 
Cotswold will 
stand high. 
Nor is it less 
distinguished 
for the sports- 
men which it 
has produced. 
Up to 1857 
the Cotswold 
country was 
a part of the 
extensive 
territory, 
some seventy 
miles in 
length, which 
Earl Fitz- 
hardinge 
hunted from 
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Castle with Harry Ayris as his huntsman. Lord Fitzhardinge 
always drew his own coverts, but when the fox went away 
Ayris went on with them. The Master did not like walls, 
and frequently dismounted to pull them down, for the stones 
are all loose. 
He was, how- 
ever, so 
quick, his 
horses so 
handy at 
leading over, 
that he lost 
but little 
time. 

There is, 
however, 
another rea- 
son than the 
danger of falls 
that might 
prevent a 
man from 
riding over 
walls after his 
first youth 
has passed. 
There is 
nothing more 
tiring than 
stone wall 
jumping. 
Horses get 
close under 
them, rise 
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THE 


buck over, and the resulting stiffness is painful and con- 
tinuous. But in the Cotswold country there are days 
when unless you ride straight you cannot live with hounds. 
There is no country in England that carries a better scent 
than the Cotswold Hills on the right day. What exactly 


the right day is it would puzzle most people to tell until 


hounds find their fox. Sir Reginald Graham says that 
hounds will run best in wet weather sometimes, and at other 
times he has seen them race in a March wind with pecks of 
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dust flying. But there is no doubt that when there is a 
scent, it is over a wall country that hounds can run their best. 
The pack carry such a head over the walls, not straggling 
and stringing out as over a stiffly fenced hedge, bank and 
ditch country, but racing over the fences in line. Our 
artist shows us with characteristic life and movement the 
way in which hounds can turn with a_ fox 
wall. Hounds with a start are never far 
fox on such days. The fox has, too, 
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against him, for if the huntsman is near his hounds he 
can very often see his fox crossing the walls ahead of the 
pack, and if the leading hounds do overrun the line 
his cast is as it were laid down for him. But it is these 
walls and hills which test man, horse and hound, so that 
stoutness of heart and courage must be a characteristic 
of all three partners in the chase. Foxes and, therefore, 
hounds are apt to turn suddenly and sharply under a wall 
after crossing. Therefore we should give them room. They 
still tell a story of Captain Joey Little of steeplechase fame : 
it is said that he raced away alone over the walls after a 
single hound for five minutes. At the end of this time the 
bold rider jumped on to the hound and killed him, thus 
finishing his private hunt. 

Looking before you leap is of no use, because you cannot 
always see what is the other side of the wall. Before we 
leave the subject of stone walls, please look carefully at the 
picture ‘‘ For’ard Away.” Notice how close under the wall 
that grand weight carrier is taking off, note also the gaps. 
My own experience of stone wall countries leads me to think 
there are often well established gaps which are only made 
up in the spring, so that the full height of the wall is not 
always faced. I do not know whether any readers recollect 
the articles on the Cotswold horses which appeared in COUNTRY 
Lire before the war. If so, they will recognise here the type 
of horse with substance and quality which Mr. Lord has for 
himself and on which he mounts his men. Look at the 
power and quality of the horse in the picture, of the whip 
viewing the fox away from Queen Wood. It makes one 
hold one’s breath, as no doubt the whipper-in is doing. How 
many runs are spoiled by untimely “ Holloas”’ (I saw one 
instance last week). Indeed, I would suggest an aphorism 
for all who care about sport, whether they are on foot or 
on horseback, “ Holloaing is a mode of heading’ a fox. 
We recognise the latter as a crime, why not the former ? 

But the picture of that intent whipper-in exercising 
the self-control and judgment which might have made him 
a huntsman, but for the war, and will certainly help him to 
be a soldier, has another suggestion for us. This Cotswold 
country is not all hills and open downs rolling away into a 
succession of big fields enclosed with walls. I have said that 
it is a country of stout foxes, and it is in the woodlands 
they are bred. The coverts of the Cotswold country are thick 
and strong, foxes can hang to them unless, as in this case, they 
are forced to go. Turn back, please, to the picture called 
‘Not Yet.” (Yes; but I would not give that fox long.) 
You will see, if you study those hounds, what is called “ Drive” 
depicted in action by the artist. Well, that is exacily the 
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quality in a pack of hounds which forces a fox to leave a 
close and extensive covert. With the voices of a hard driving 
pack behind him, the fox is afraid to stay. ‘‘ Drive,” as 
the Master wrote to me when we published pictures of his 
hounds, “is the thing to strive for in the Cotswold.” The 
first Cotswold hound that I ever saw, years ago, traced his 
pedigree back to Belvoir Senator, one of the fathers of the 
drive of our modern foxhound. In the neighbouring and similar 
country of the North Cotswold, who will forget the marvellous 
drive over the walls of Mr. McNeill’s Belvoir-bred bitches. 

Sir Reginald Graham also tells of the splendid Gloucester- 
shire Yeomen of the Cotswold in his day, and Nimrod 
celebrates the greatest character among them, Jerry 
Hawkins, one of the great ‘‘ characters” of hunting history. 
A story that always delights me is the cne where Jerry, 
stopping at a roadside public house after hunting, the com- 
pany in the bar struck up as a compliment : 


There is nothing to compare 
With the hunting of the hare. 


Jerry hated hare-hunting and gave the men a shilling to 
substitute ‘‘ fox’ for “ hare.’ He evidently held an opinion 
not unknown to-day, that it is the matter, not the manner, that 
matters in verse. Jerry was not ateetotaller, yet coming home 
from market, be the weather what it might, he swam his horse 
over the Severn in order to reach his house. The stable lantern 
was always hung at the place where he got out of the river. 
They were wonderful men in those days, keen sportsmen, 
hard drinkers and of a courage nothing could daunt. The 
Hunt has, too, been fortunate in its servants. There was 
Ayris, clever in the kennel, skilful in the field, and an artist 
in the saddle. There was Travess (whom many of us re- 
member) who succeeded Tom Hills, and was but the other day 
succeeded by his whipper-in and pupil, Charles Beecham. 

On a horse well up to his weight, possibly bred by himself, 
there is Mr. H. U. Lord himself. . He is one of those Masters 
whose names will be gratefully remembered by future genera- 
tions of hunting-men ; “‘ they lived and hunted in the golden 
age before the war”’; but when the war came and the pleasure 
of hunting ceased, and its cares and difficulties multiplied 
tenfold, they carried on; and because they did so, we are 
hunting to-day. Gentlemen, I give you the Masters of Hounds 
who stayed at their posts from 1914 until —— 

These sketches will stir many hearts, but I wish we could 
have reproduced the original sketches in the colours in 
which they were drawn by the artist, that the atmosphere 
as well as the action of the chase might have given pleasure 
to readers of CoUNTRY LIFE. X 
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AN ENGLISH ORCHARD IN’ TURF. 


(From a painting by Mark Fisher.) 


QRCHARDS IN TURF IN ENGLAND AND NORMANDY. 


HESE are among our loveliest scenes of open country 

life, and any attempts to lessen their value or cause 

needless confusion in the public mind about them can 

do no good. If their beauty is not clear to all eyes we 

have evidence of it in the artist workers of England 
and France in our country, Mark Fisher and Alfred Parsors. 
The spirited experiments at Woburn will, it is to be hoped, 
arrive at good results, but as to one about the growth of fruit 
trees in grass or arable, the facts of value were known long before. 
In Kent for many years fruit trees followed Hops ; in Middlesex, 
in the market gardens, in Cambridge, in Northern France and 
in Eastern America, where the drought in summer heat led to 
better results from a cultivated surface. 

This oft-repeated teaching, that it is difficult to grow orchard 
trees in grass, may do harm, because the most beautiful aspects 
of the cultivated land in France and in England arise in that 
way, as we see in the Seine Valley in Apple flower time and in 
Kentish Cherry orchards. As to the best results, he is happy 
who can follow his Hops or good arable with fruit trees, but 
in many Cases it is impossible to do so; while he may plant 
ground that is too hilly for the plough and useless for other 
reasons. In that case he may often make a picture of an 
orchard, not only of the Apple, but of other hardy fruits. 

Hilly and like situations may give us excellent fruit trees 
of the hardiest kinds that would be quite useless for arable or 
garden cultivation. Some experience of mine here may throw 
light on the question. 

There is a rough piece of sloping ground above the home 
farm which was impossible for the plough or for gardening, the 
soil poor and with full exposure to the prevailing winds. Having 
seen the value of the cider orchards in Normandy, | thought of 
making one on this slope. In Normandy the cider industry 
is a well organised and profitable one, the combination of 
fruit trees and livestock beneath them repaying the farmers for 
their labour, and the quality of the cider is excellent. In 
Normandy and other parts of France are State laboratories in 
which the grower may have his fruit accurately tested for its 
qualities in order to enable him to decide which to grow and 
which to reject. The natural form of the tree is essential, 
whether we work from seedling or grafted trees. 

On my cold and almost useless slope were planted the best 
of Normandy cider Apples, with stems as clean as gun barrels, 
and almost strong enough to steady themselves without stakes. 
The result for the first few years was rather doubtful, but at 
last they have taken hold of the ground and done well. I was 
not sure of anything but the flower, the beauty of which I hoped 
for, but as it has turned out, we have got good fruit and plenty 
of cider. The trees were planted on grass, and any loose rubbish 
about the yard was used as a mulch when we had it; but that 
was not always to be got, so we had to take our chance, and 
though the trees do not do as well as they would in arable land 
they have been a success. 


In another place, on a sloping bank above the Moat Cottage, 
which was also difficult for various reasons for gardenirg or 
farming, we had little choice between making an orchard of 
standard Apples or leaving the slope useless. Here, also, the 
trees were planted in grass, and a little mulch was given them 
for the first few years, with any rough material at hand. Ore 
of the best things for mulching is the furze. When plentiful, 
fagots of it are put round the trees, the leaves fall off and 
prevent the grass from growing, and there are other materials 
which may be used ; in any case it is clear that by such simple 
means as these we can establish both cider and othcr Apple trees 
in the grass with success. As the orchard beautiful is one of the 
pleasantest retreats one can have near the house, it may be often 
enjoyed where plough or spade culture would not be so pleasant. 

So long as our present ways of farming exist, the flower on 
the tree and lambs on the turf must be the charm of our cool 
northern land, and often the profit. Many of our counties are 
bare of orchards—Ireland is almost a desert in that mgard. It 
is a mistake to suppose that there is anythirg in the soil of 
Kent that gives it a lead in that way, other countics having 
soil as good, especially for cider Apples—indecd, for all Apples. 
To plant is the great need, and the State might help as in 
Normandy, and so a good lIcad be given to a fine beverz 
without the sacrifice of needed cereals. 

It is not my object to lessen the value of experiments, as 
there are serious problems which only experiments can solve; and 
if the Editor will allow me the space I will name a few of these. 

It is clear from actual results both in France and England 
that it is not only possible to grow fruit well in the grassed orchard, 
but often it is the most profitable use that can be made of much 
ground in hill country and even in poor soils in such country. 
Leven if we start the trees in ploughed ground it may be often 
desirable to lay it down in grass when the trees are fairly 
started. In such orchard planting, meant for stock beneath 
trees, it is essential to have only the tall, natural form of the 
tree—Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry. All dwarfing forms should 
be kept for the garden or some ground from which stock are 
wholly shut out. In some soils Walnuts might be planted, 
and also the larger variety of Chestnut, the noblest tree of 
Europe. ‘Tall trees might be planted as shade on the outside of 
the plantation and lead into a nut walk. The Medlar, Mulberry 
and Quince might well have a place. An effect of stock in 
the home orchard which should be thought of is the fertilising 
of the ground by sheep or pigs—-these are often at home in an 
orchard. Poor hilly ground would be helped by the shade of 
the trees and the presence of stock and poultry. The“ finicking ”’ 
pruning we see in too many gardens should never be thought 
of in the grassed orchard, opening up the centre of the 
tree being all that is needed where there is time and labour 
to do it. Theselection of good profitable fruit is of the first 
importance; there are far too many kinds. in cultivation 
taking up ground that might grow a Blenheim Apple or a 
Beurre Hardy Pear. W. Rosinson. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Indian Corps in France, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. B. 
Merewether, C.I.E., and the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Smith. (John 
Murray.) 

HAT bit of completed history which is comprised 
in the title of this book, The Indian Corps in France, 
was well worth the telling, and it is all to the good 
that the work has been undertaken promptly, before 
those innumerable details which give it colour and 
atmosphere had passed irrecoverably into oblivion. A very 
little consideration will enable us to realise the romance 
and strangeness of the adventure. Those splendid soldiers 
came from the far distant East with little idea of the inhuman 
methods which were to be illustrated in the war of wars. 

The force comprised Sikhs from the Punjab; Jats from the 

Punjab, Rajputana, Agra and Oudh; Pathans from the 

North-West Frontier of India; Afridis from the remote 

Peshawar border, the Khyber Pass and the surrounding 

district ; Dogras from the slopes of the Western Himalayas ; 

Gurkhas from the hills of Nepal; Garhwalis from that 

region west of Nepal which has been called the roof of the 

world ; Mahrattas from the Central Provinces, the Deccan, 
and the Konkan; Mussulmans from various districts of India ; 
and others from areas scattered and in many cases remote. 

Not one in a thousand had any experience of Europe, and 

they came over here during the inclement autumn of Igrq. 

It is to be remembered that Germany had prepared surprises 

for the British Army—that while our first hand grenades 

were extemporised from old tins, the enemy had carefully 
manufactured them beforehand; that the muddy ditches 
which served for our first trenches were not greatly superior 
to those in which Sterne’s ‘‘ Uncle Toby ” fought in the wars 
of the early eighteenth century that inventive genius had 
prepared heavy guns. On November 21st the Germans 
directed a heavy fire of monster bombs against the 6th Jats 

“and gave the men no rest, for the trenches were broken 

up, repaired, and broken up again, repaired and reoccupied.” 

Aircraft furnished a still more fearful novelty to them. 

At first the Indians could scarcely be prevented from firing 

with the utmost impartiality at every aeroplane, Allied or 

hostile, which hove in sight. Add to all this the feeling 
of loneliness that must have come over them when they 
realised the strangeness of their surroundings and how far 
they were from home. The English soldier was in a different 
position. France and Belgium are countries neighbouring 
to ours and the faces there are not so astonishingly different 
from those at home. Besides, when wounded or worn out, 
they have but to cross the Channel to be among their friends. 

The only friends possessed by the Indians were British 

comrades with whom they had fought side by side. Although 

the authors disclaim any attempt to write eloquently of their 
subject, they cannot help doing so when these considerations 
arise. They say: 

It must never be forgotten that the Indians were fighting under the 
strangest and most unfavourable conditions imaginable. Transported many 
thousand miles from their own sunny land, dumped to face a cruel winter in a 
country of which the inhabitants, language and customs were entirely unknown 
to them, it is to their everlasting credit that they came so nobly through the 
ovdeal. Faced by the most treacherous and bloodthirsty foe that the world 
has ever seen, whose many years of preparation gave him innumerable 
advantages over our hasty improvisations, they preserved a degree of 
composure and attained to a standard of courage which no soldiers even 
in this war have surpassed. 

At first imagination was very busy, both among the Germans 

and our own soldiers, in portraying the almost supernatural 

feats attributed to these warriors of the East. Many legends 
survive to this day, and it is well that in the following passage 
they are absolutely dismissed : 

Pathans with glittering eyes, knives, and teeth were (so it was said) 
crawling up to German trenches and extracting the occupants from their 
lairs; Gurkhas with long grey beards were being landed from transports 
along the Belgian coast, and were making a practice of blowing up German 
munition depots miles in rear of the enemy’s lines. When our scouts 


were caught in an awkward place they were never nonplussed, for in the 
- 


twinkling of an eye (so a German paper gravely announced) they threw the 
end of a rope in the air, and climbing up it, disappeared, one by one, from view. 
It is not surprising that the enemy were alarmed, or that the British public 
expected miracles where only good honest fighting qualities were forthcoming. 


Of the many tales of heroism in the book it is possible to 
touch on only a few for mention. Captain Dill was in com- 
mand of the machine-guns at Ypres, and when one gun was 
put out of action he ordered the men to retire. The other he 
continued to fight until he was severely wounded in the head 
by a shell. His men remained in action until overwhelmed 


by a rush of the enemy, and all died fighting to the last, 
except Sepoy Khudadad Khan, who, although grievously 
wounded and left for dead, managed to crawl off and escape 
with his life. He was awarded the Victoria Cross for very 
conspicuous bravery and was the first Indian soldier to receive 
this great honour. Naik Darwan Sing Negi achieved a 
similar distinction at the Battle of Festubert. This non- 
commissioned officer, say our authors, 

from the beginning to the end, was either the first, or among the first, to push 
round each successive traverse, facing a hail of bombs and grenades. Al- 
though twice wounded in the head and once in the arm, he refused to give in, 
and continued fighting without even reporting that he was wounded. When 
the fight was over and the company fell in, his company commander saw that 
he was streaming with blood from head to foot. For this most conspicuous 
bravery Naik Darwan Sing was awarded the Victoria Cross, being the second 
Indian soldier to receive this honour. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, of the 3rd Gurkha Rifles, 
gained his V.C. under extraordinary circumstances. 

During this action a deed which could hardly be surpassed for sheer 
bravery and self-sacrifice was performed by Rifleman Kulbir Thapa. He is 
the exception noted above, as having entered the German trench and escaped 
alive. Kulbir succeeded, after being wounded, in getting through the wire 
in some extraordinary way and charged straight through the German trench. 
In rear of it he found a badly injured man of the 2nd Leicesters. The wounded 
man begged Kulbir Thapa to leave him and save himself, but the Gurkha 
refused to do so, and remained by his side throughout the day and the follow- 
ing night. 

Luckily, there was a heavy mist on the morning of September 26th, of 
which Kulbir took advantage to bring the man out through the German wire. 
He succeeded, after hairbreadth escapes, in doing this unobserved, and put 
the wounded man in a place of safety. Not content with this, he returned 
and rescued, one after the other, two wounded Gurkhas. He then went 
back again and brought in the British soldier in broad daylight, carrying him 
most of the way under fire from the enemy. 

The book will be valued for its chronicle of heroic 
incidents of this kind, but we almost think it has greater value 
as a singularly clear and connected account of the doings 
of the Indian Corps in France. Colonel Merewether and the 
Right Hon. Sir Frederick Smith deserve the highest credit 
for having analysed and classified until they were able to 
reduce their mass of information into a connected account 
of an episode that will always be commemorated in history. 





WOOD FIRES. 
My Wood Fires and Their Story, by W. Robinson. (Country Lire, 6/3.) 
EVERY true countryman will be inclined to join in singing Mr. Robinson’s 
anthem to the wood fire. It is very natural to the country house, whatever 
it may be tothe town. There is a charm, a warmth, and a cheerfulness about 
blazing logs which are not to be obtained from sea-coal. The practical 
difficulties are that, except for those living in the country, wood is difficult to, 
obtain, much greater in bulk relatively to its heat-giving capacity than coal, 
and more expensive to burn. But those who, like the present writer, have been 
accustomed to wood fires for a great number of years would not like to change 
it for any other fucl. A fine room in a country house, not too large, yet 
large enough to have dark corners and shadowy spaces; a room with a 
comparatively low roof and that inexpressible feeling of comfort which one 
often finds in an old house, never in a new one, would lose half its charm 
but for the blazing fire which is lit when darkness stealing over the fields 
g-adually obscures hill and tree and hedgerow and produces that real im- 
pression of night which is foreign to town life. It is then that, like Omar 
Khayyam we would pile a bright fire and, w:th feet in loose slippers, the solace 
of tobacco and the company of a good book, defy care and dullness. But the 
householder has to consider more than this. He has to forget dreams and 
visions and think of the practical means of supply. Mr. Robinson is a 
dependable guide to the value and characteristics of wood for burning. The 
oak is king of the hall as he is also king of the forest. It burns slowly but 
steadily, gives out a genial and not tco fierce warmth, and lasts a long time. 
Next to it can be placed the beech and the ash, both of which are easily 
kindled and burn brightly. At the bottom of the list comes the sad and sodden 
elm, which smoulders away like a peat fire in a Highland cottage and often 
goes out altogether. Even when dried and kept for a year or two the elm 
is very unsatisfactory firewood. Far above it would we place the hawthorn, 
which, for its size, gives off great heat and burns steadily. The yew is splendid 
to burn, perhaps the best of all, but the tree seldom or never falls and is cut 
with reluctance, so that as firewood it is not a practical proposition. Wild 
cherry is an excellent fuel and grows as freely as the ash in districts suitable 
to it. The ash itself deserves to be placed beside the beech. A still more 
practical consideration is that of inducing the wood to burn without smoke. 
Unquestionably smoke was the curse of the old open fireplaces and the reason 
why so many of them were built up. The countryman of early days was not 
so fastidious about smoke as his descendants have learned to be, but as ideas 
of comfort grew, so did the objection to smoky chimneys. Many beautiful 
fireplaces were ruthlessly built over for this reason. One does not imagine 
that they were to any great extent destroyed. Beautiful work is often found 
by the modern possessor of a house, hidden underneath some half-dozen 
fireplaces of various degrees of modernity and ugliness. You take away one 
after janother and finally discover the beautiful open hearth at which your 
ancestors used to burn the great wood fires. At a famous house where the 
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writer stops occasionally the logs appropriate to such a fireplace are of such 
a weight that it takes two footmen to carry them in, and ever and anon dur- 
ing the course of the evening these functionaries march in, bearing between 
them a mighty log. It is very different with houses at the seaside, where the 
wood fire is mostly made of wreckage. One remembers that blazing example 
which was kept in the Orkneys by Trip Tolemus Yellowley, and a fire that 
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is very difficult to forget is the one smouldering in the cave in front of Dirk 
Hatteraick, which Meg Merrilies at a critical moment caused to flare up with 
a new lighted brand. So we might go on discoursing for ever on the beauties 
and virtues of the wood fire, but instead of doing so it will be better to refer 
the reader to Mr. Robinson’s book of judicious praise and ardent, though 
well suppressed, enthusiasm. 
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(With apologies to ‘Country Life.”) 


We have to thank the Editor of the Westminster Gazette for his courtesy in allowing us to reprcecuce 
this witty cartoon by Sir Francis Carruthers Gould. Our readers will remember the fine photograph 
in our issue for December 15th, which supplied the idea. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TIMBER FOR FIREWOOD. 
[To tHE Eprror or “ Country LiFE.’’| 
Str,—In reply to ‘‘ Farm Bailiff’s ’’ enquiry as to the relative calorific value 
of British grown timber, there is none equal to beech as firewood, and horr- 
beam, so strangely resembling beech in foliage, though belonging to a different 
natural order, is said to come next. In my experience ash makes a better 
fire than oak, but both are good. Spanish chestnut yields timber equal in 
quality to oak and closely resembling it in appearance, but it is absolutely 
worthless as firewood.—HERBERT MAXWELL. 


[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—In reply to ‘‘ Farm Bailiff’? I may say that in Russia, where closed 
stoves of the German type—large porcelain erections—are used, birch is 
esteemed the best firewood, and far superior to pine wood.—VIATOR. 


(To tHe Epiror or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 
Si1r,—It may interest ‘‘ Farm Bailiff”? to hear the ideas of an old woodman 
on the subject. Over seventy, he can still do a good day’s work; he can 
hardly read and certainly cannot write, except the Roman figures used for 
marking timber for sale. He loves trees as though they were his brothers 
and is never so happy as when working among them. His wood lore, learnt 
from tradition and from long and affectionate observation, is, I believe, 
absolutely sound. He tells me, what I know from experience, that horse- 
chestnut and birch burn best when “‘ green” or newly cut down. Ash, also ; 
but this is worth far too much money now to be used for firewvod, except 
the “top and lop.” Thorn, apple and hazel burn well, but are not often 
obtainable in large logs. Yew and acacia it would be criminal to burn, as 
the wood is even harder and more durable than oak, only, of course, it is 
not obtainable in large quantities. I am told that a small, dry piece of yew 





w.ll burn with a brilliant crimson flame and absolutely without smoke. In 
Buckinghamshire much beech, the ‘‘top and lop” from trees used by the 
High Wycombe chair-makers, is burnt. Now that coal is so scarce and dear 
we are going back to wood fires as in the ‘‘ Hungry Forties.’’ To burn wood 
successfully, without any coal, the white ash should be removed as seldom 
as possible. Often a wood fire will be alight in the morning, and the homely 
bellows easily quickens the glowing embers into a cheerful blaze.—N.B. 
Useful when matches are scarce.—M. C. JAQUES. 
LADY ROBERTS’ FIELD GLASS FUND. 
{To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFE."’| 
Sir,—With a restricted issue your readers will excuse the shortest possible 
letter, and it will be good of you to find room for that. This fund, Lord 
Roberts’ last inspiration for the Army, has now issued 30,000 instruments 
and has no funds beyond the sum necessary for returning the glasses to their 
owners in accordance with his wish. Our main expense is repairing the 
glasses that come back to us for re-issue. We could carry on and meet our 
repairing bills with £1,000. I am in a position to say that the need justifies 
the request. May I, therefore, make it? Address for sending cheques 
(also any field glasses and telescopes that can still be spared) : The Manager. 
Lady Roberts’ Field Glass Fund, 64, Victoria Street, S.W.1.—Joun PeNnoyre. 
AN APPEAL TO A_ READER. 
(To tHe Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiIFE.’’} 

Str,—May I ask if a reader of Country Lire could spare a copy each week 
after it is finished with? I am a cripple and greatly interested in natural 
history and very much enjoy Country Lire, only cannot afford to take it 
in. After I bave finished with it I would hand it on to the wounded in our 
hospitals.—H. M. Nicuotson. 
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THE LOCUST TREE OR FALSE ACACIA. 
[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending a photograph of the fruit of a locust tree picked a few 
days ago. A familiar tree, often grown in lawns and by the roadside, it is 
known botanically as Robinia Pseudacacia. Its white, pea-shaped flowers 
are this year followed by an unusual number of flat seedpods, or legumes, 
about 3ins. long, each pod containing five or six small brown seeds. When 
first introduced this tree was supposed to be a species of Egyptian acacia, 
which it resembles. It was named the ‘‘ Locust ”’ tree by missionaries, who 
were some of the first collectors and who fancied that it was the tree that 
supported St. John the Baptist in the wilderness. As the tree is not a native 
of any other part of the world than North America, this is one of many instances 
of the very loose and misleading way in which popular plant names have 
been applied. Loudon tells us that in the year 1823 an extraordinary sensa- 
tion was excited in Britain respecting this tree by Cobbett. The writer 
while in America from 1817 to 1819 chiefly occupied himself in farming and 
gardening in Long Island, near New York, and during that period, as.Cobbett 
tells us in his ‘‘ Woodlands,” ‘‘ was convinced that nothing in the timber 
way could be so great a benefit as the general cultivation of this tree.” He 
adds, ‘‘ thus thinking, I brought home a parcel of the seeds with me in 1819, 
but I had no means of sowing it till 1823. I then began sowing it, but upon 
a very small scale. I sold the plants, and since that time I have sold alto- 
gether more than a million of them”! He grew this tree in enormous 
quantities, and specially directed attention to the locust tree, urging in his 
clear and forcible manner the immense importance of this tree in shipbuilding ; 
and he was the means of many thousands of it being planted in the Southern 
and Midland districts of England. The name of ‘‘locust,’’ as applied to this 
tree, was before Cobbett’s time almost unknown in England, ‘and many 
persons, in consequence, thought it was a new tree. Hence while quantities 
of plants of Robinia Pseudacacia stood unasked for in the nurseries, the 
locust, which everyone believed could only be had genuine from Mr. Cobbett, 
could not be grown by him in sufficient quantities to supply the demand. 
Cobbett imported the seeds in tons, and when he ran short of the American 
supply he procured seeds and young plants from the English nurseries. 
After this it is not to be wondered at that Cobbett should call the locust 
“*the tree of trees.” ‘‘ The time will come,” he observed, ‘‘ and it will not 





THE FRUIT OF THE LOCUST TREE. 


be very distant, when the locust tree will be more common in England than 
the oak ; when a man would be thought mad if he used anything but locust 
in the making of sills, posts, gates, joists, feet for rickstatids, stocks and 
axletrees for wheels, hop poles, pales, or for anything whcre there is liability 
to rot. This time will not be distant, seeing that the locust grows so fast. 
The next race of children but one, that is to say those who will be born 
60 years hence, will think that locust trees have always been the most numerous 
trees in England; and some curious writer of a century or two hence will 
tell his readers that, wonderful as it may secm, ‘ the locust was hardly known 
in England until about the year 1823, when the nation was introduced to 
a knowledge of it by William Cobbett.’ What he will say of me besides 1 
do not know ; but I know he will say this of me. I enter upon this account, 
therefore, knowing that I am writing for centuries and centuries to come.” 
The wood of the locust tree, he added, is ‘‘ absolutely indestructible by the 
powers of earth, air and water,”’ and that ‘tno man in America will pretend 
to say that he ever saw a bit of it in a decayed state.” It is not surprising 
that Cobbett did a roaring trade in this tree, but the locust mania soon 
subsided, for it proved a poor substitute for our ordinary timber rees, and 
it is never likely to be extensively planted again. This Robinia has 
now been on trial for a century, and its chief value is in making stakes 
for fencing. Cobbett’s predictions were never realised.—WaAYLAND. 
WEST COAST GROUSE. 
[To THE EpiTtor oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’| 

Sir,—*‘ A. H.,” in his letter under this heading in your issue of December 
8th, suggests that the “‘inertness’’ of the West Coast grouse may be due tu 
“‘ the soothing and sedative influence ” of the climate. While not in any way 
disputing this view, I have always heard this “‘ inertness”’ attributed to the 
prevalence of the larger. birds of prey, of which the grouse has always stood in 
especial fear. My acquaintance with the West Coast grouse is not sufficiently 
extensive to speak from personal observation, but, as instancing the respect 
with which the grouse elsewhere regards the larger birds of prey, I have known 
a drive completely spoilt by the presence of an eagle, the birds lying very 
close and on being put up immediately scattering in all directions and alighting 
again after a short flight —N. MAcLAcHLAN. 
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ANZACS IN PALESTINE. 
{fo THE EpiTorR oF “‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph that may amuse your readers. It is of a 
drawing on the wall of a native house in a small village called Kharm, south- 
west of Beersheba, which our Anzac mounted patrols and alsoTurkos both used 





AN ANZAC’S ADVICE TO JOHNNY TURK. 


to enter, and the Australians apparently drew this on the wall for the Turks’ 
benefit, to show we were going to kick them out, ‘‘ Imshi’’ meaning “‘ Get out ” 
or “‘Go away.’’ The Turks also used to write messages on the wall, one 
of which said that they did not want to fight us as they liked England 
and the English, and so on, and they advised us to go home to our wives, 
who were starving, and that they were coming to England after the war, 
to which the Australians had added: ‘f And a sight sooner!” (7.e., as 
prisoners).—P. 





GERMAN PRISONERS AND RECLAMATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—From your comments in Country LiFe of the 15th inst. I rather gather 
that you think I am in error in saying that there are thousands of German 
prisoners in this country ‘eating their heads off,” and you suggest that, 
even if I am correct, they might be better employed in the cultivation of land 
which, though ‘‘ nominally under plough, has been allowed to go back into a 
state of comparative unfertility.”” My point is that there must of necessity 
be a very large number who will be unemployable at such work, particularly 
having regard to the fact that they have to be paid the current rate of wages 
for the district, z.e., the same wage as skilled workmen. Moreover, as I said 
in my letter, they could not be so employed in large batches, and the expense 
of guarding two or three and the difficulty of getting them to and from their 
work make the cost of their employment prohibitive. Under my scheme 
any men who had sufficient physical strength to use a spade, pick and grubber 
could be employed under slight supervision in large numbers, and huts could 
be erected for them close to their work. The work done would be a permanent 
improvement which would return interest on the outlay for all time. If the 
job did cost a bit too muck, as it probably would, it would not matter so much, 
as if the result had to be reaped from one or two crops.—A. M. PILLINER. 

{Our correspondent may rest assured that every available German 
prisoner is em>'oyed.—Ep. | 

COW AND FOAL. 
(To THE Epritor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’} 

Sir,—I remember to have seen many curious cases respecting foster parents 
in your columns, but cannot recollect a case parallel to the one I send. The 
cow shown in the photograph lost her calf about the time of the death of the 





A COW WHICH MOTHERED A FOAL, WITH HER 
FOSTER CHILD. 


foal’s mother and promptly took charge of the foal, mothering it in the 
most kindly fashion. The two were very much attached to each other, 
particularly. at meal, times. Even when the foal was quite grown up the 
pair were quite, inseparable, and ambled alongside each other all day long. 
—LEBRUM. 
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